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“Father!” 

“What  is  it?” 

“What  are  them  men  diggin’  over  there  in  the  field  for?” 

There  was  a  sudden  dropping  and  enlarging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
man’s  face,  as  if  some  heavy  weight  had  settled  therein;  he  shut  his 
mouth  tight,  and  went  on  harnessing  the  great  bay  mare.  He  hustled  the 
collar  on  to  her  neck  with  a  jerk. 

“Father!” 

The  old  man  slapped  the  saddle  upon  the  mare’s  back. 

“Look  here,  father,  I  want  to  know  what  them  men  are  diggin’  over  in 
the  field  for,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  know.” 

“I  wish  you’d  go  into  the  house,  mother,  an’  ’tend  to  your  own 
affairs,”  the  old  man  said  then.  He  ran  his  words  together,  and  his 
speech  was  almost  as  inarticulate  as  a  growl. 

But  the  woman  understood;  it  was  her  most  native  tongue.  “I  ain’t  goin’ 
into  the  house  till  you  tell  me  what  them  men  are  doin’  over  there  in 
the  field,”  said  she. 

Then  she  stood  waiting.  She  was  a  small  woman,  short  and 
straight-waisted  like  a  child  in  her  brown  cotton  gown.  Her  forehead 
was  mild  and  benevolent  between  the  smooth  curves  of  gray  hair;  there 
were  meek  downward  lines  about  her  nose  and  mouth;  but  her  eyes,  fixed 
upon  the  old  man,  looked  as  if  the  meekness  had  been  the  result  of  her 
own  will,  never  of  the  will  of  another. 

They  were  in  the  barn,  standing  before  the  wide-open  doors.  The  spring 
air,  full  of  the  smell  of  growing  grass  and  unseen  blossoms,  came  in 
their  faces.  The  deep  yard  in  front  was  littered  with  farm  wagons  and 
piles  of  wood;  on  the  edges,  close  to  the  fence  and  the  house,  the 
grass  was  a  vivid  green,  and  there  were  some  dandelions. 


The  old  man  glanced  doggedly  at  his  wife  as  he  tightened  the  last 
buckles  on  the  harness.  She  looked  as  immovable  to  him  as  one  of  the 
rocks  in  his  pastureland,  bound  to  the  earth  with  generations  of 
blackberry  vines.  He  slapped  the  reins  over  the  horse,  and  started 
forth  from  the  barn. 

“_Father!_”  said  she. 

The  old  man  pulled  up.  “What  is  it?” 

“I  want  to  know  what  them  men  are  diggin’  over  there  in  that  field  for.” 
“They’re  diggin’  a  cellar,  I  s’pose,  if  you’ve  got  to  know.” 

“A  cellar  for  what?” 

“A  barn.” 

“A  barn?  You  ain’t  goin’  to  build  a  barn  over  there  where  we  was  goin’ 
to  have  a  house,  father?” 

The  old  man  said  not  another  word.  He  hurried  the  horse  into  the  farm 
wagon,  and  clattered  out  of  the  yard,  jouncing  as  sturdily  on  his  seat 
as  a  boy. 

The  woman  stood  a  moment  looking  after  him,  then  she  went  out  of  the 
barn  across  a  corner  of  the  yard  to  the  house.  The  house,  standing 
at  right  angles  with  the  great  barn  and  a  long  reach  of  sheds  and 
out-buildings,  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  them.  It  was  scarcely 
as  commodious  for  people  as  the  little  boxes  under  the  barn  eaves  were 
for  doves. 

A  pretty  girl’s  face,  pink  and  delicate  as  a  flower,  was  looking  out  of 
one  of  the  house  windows.  She  was  watching  three  men  who  were  digging 
over  in  the  field  which  bounded  the  yard  near  the  road  line.  She  turned 
quietly  when  the  woman  entered. 

“What  are  they  digging  for,  mother?”  said  she.  “Did  he  tell  you?” 

“They’re  diggin’  for — a  cellar  for  a  new  barn.” 


Oh,  mother,  he  ain’t  going  to  build  another  barn?’ 


That’s  what  he  says. 


A  boy  stood  before  the  kitchen  glass  combing  his  hair.  He  combed  slowly 
and  painstakingly,  arranging  his  brown  hair  in  a  smooth  hillock  over 
his  forehead.  He  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  conversation. 

“Sammy,  did  you  know  father  was  going  to  build  a  new  barn?”  asked  the 
girl. 

The  boy  combed  assiduously. 

“Sammy!” 

He  turned,  and  showed  a  face  like  his  father’s  under  his  smooth  crest 
of  hair.  “Yes,  I  s’pose  I  did,”  he  said,  reluctantly. 

“How  long  have  you  known  it?”  asked  his  mother. 

‘“Bout  three  months,  I  guess.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  of  it?” 

“Didn’t  think  ’twould  do  no  good.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  father  wants  another  barn  for,”  said  the  girl,  in 
her  sweet,  slow  voice.  She  turned  again  to  the  window,  and  stared  out 
at  the  digging  men  in  the  field.  Her  tender,  sweet  face  was  full  of  a 
gentle  distress.  Her  forehead  was  as  bald  and  innocent  as  a  baby’s, 
with  the  light  hair  strained  back  from  it  in  a  row  of  curl-papers.  She 
was  quite  large,  but  her  soft  curves  did  not  look  as  if  they  covered 
muscles. 

Her  mother  looked  sternly  at  the  boy.  “Is  he  goin’  to  buy  more  cows?” 
said  she. 

The  boy  did  not  reply;  he  was  tying  his  shoes. 

“Sammy,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  he’s  goin’  to  buy  more  cows.” 

“I  s’pose  he  is.” 


How  many? 


Four,  I  guess. 


His  mother  said  nothing  more.  She  went  into  the  pantry,  and  there  was 
a  clatter  of  dishes.  The  boy  got  his  cap  from  a  nail  behind  the  door, 
took  an  old  arithmetic  from  the  shelf,  and  started  for  school.  He  was 
lightly  built,  but  clumsy.  He  went  out  of  the  yard  with  a  curious 
spring  in  the  hips,  that  made  his  loose  home-made  jacket  tilt  up  in  the 
rear. 

The  girl  went  to  the  sink,  and  began  to  wash  the  dishes  that  were  piled 
up  there.  Her  mother  came  promptly  out  of  the  pantry,  and  shoved  her 
aside.  “You  wipe  ’em,”  said  she;  “I’ll  wash.  There’s  a  good  many  this 
mornin’.” 

The  mother  plunged  her  hands  vigorously  into  the  water,  the  girl  wiped 
the  plates  slowly  and  dreamily.  “Mother,”  said  she,  “don’t  you  think 
it’s  too  bad  father’s  going  to  build  that  new  barn,  much  as  we  need  a 
decent  house  to  live  in?” 

Her  mother  scrubbed  a  dish  fiercely.  “You  ain’t  found  out  yet  we’re 
women-folks,  Nanny  Penn,”  said  she.  “You  ain’t  seen  enough  of  men-folks 
yet  to.  One  of  these  days  you’ll  find  it  out,  an’  then  you’ll  know  that 
we  know  only  what  men-folks  think  we  do,  so  far  as  any  use  of  it  goes, 
an’  how  we’d  ought  to  reckon  men-folks  in  with  Providence,  an’  not 
complain  of  what  they  do  any  more  than  we  do  of  the  weather.” 

“I  don’t  care;  I  don’t  believe  George  is  anything  like  that,  anyhow,” 
said  Nanny.  Her  delicate  face  flushed  pink,  her  lips  pouted  softly,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

“You  wait  an’  see.  I  guess  George  Eastman  ain’t  no  better  than  other 
men.  You  hadn’t  ought  to  judge  father,  though.  He  can’t  help  it,  ’cause 
he  don’t  look  at  things  jest  the  way  we  do.  An’  we’ve  been  pretty 
comfortable  here,  after  all.  The  roof  don’t  leak — ain’t  never  but 
once — that’s  one  thing.  Father’s  kept  it  shingled  right  up.” 

“I  do  wish  we  had  a  parlor.” 

“I  guess  it  won’t  hurt  George  Eastman  any  to  come  to  see  you  in  a  nice 
clean  kitchen.  I  guess  a  good  many  girls  don’t  have  as  good  a  place  as 
this.  Nobody’s  ever  heard  me  complain.” 


I  ain’t  complained  either,  mother. 


“Well,  I  don’t  think  you’d  better,  a  good  father  an’  a  good  home  as 
you’ve  got.  S’pose  your  father  made  you  go  out  an’  work  for  your 
livin’?  Lots  of  girls  have  to  that  ain’t  no  stronger  an’  better  able  to 
than  you  be.” 

Sarah  Penn  washed  the  frying-pan  with  a  conclusive  air.  She  scrubbed 
the  outside  of  it  as  faithfully  as  the  inside.  She  was  a  masterly 
keeper  of  her  box  of  a  house.  Her  one  living-room  never  seemed  to  have 
in  it  any  of  the  dust  which  the  friction  of  life  with  inanimate  matter 
produces.  She  swept,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  dirt  to  go  before  the 
broom;  she  cleaned,  and  one  could  see  no  difference.  She  was  like  an 
artist  so  perfect  that  he  has  apparently  no  art.  To-day  she  got  out  a 
mixing  bowl  and  a  board,  and  rolled  some  pies,  and  there  was  no  more 
flour  upon  her  than  upon  her  daughter  who  was  doing  finer  work.  Nanny 
was  to  be  married  in  the  fall,  and  she  was  sewing  on  some  white  cambric 
and  embroidery.  She  sewed  industriously  while  her  mother  cooked,  her 
soft  milk-white  hands  and  wrists  showed  whiter  than  her  delicate  work. 

“We  must  have  the  stove  moved  out  in  the  shed  before  long,”  said  Mrs. 
Penn.  “Talk  about  not  havin’  things,  it’s  been  a  real  blessin’  to  be 
able  to  put  a  stove  up  in  that  shed  in  hot  weather.  Father  did  one  good 
thing  when  he  fixed  that  stove-pipe  out  there.” 

Sarah  Penn’s  face  as  she  rolled  her  pies  had  that  expression  of  meek 
vigor  which  might  have  characterized  one  of  the  New  Testament  saints. 
She  was  making  mince-pies.  Her  husband,  Adoniram  Penn,  liked  them 
better  than  any  other  kind.  She  baked  twice  a  week.  Adoniram  often 
liked  a  piece  of  pie  between  meals.  She  hurried  this  morning.  It  had 
been  later  than  usual  when  she  began,  and  she  wanted  to  have  a  pie 
baked  for  dinner.  However  deep  a  resentment  she  might  be  forced  to  hold 
against  her  husband,  she  would  never  fail  in  sedulous  attention  to  his 
wants. 

Nobility  of  character  manifests  itself  at  loop-holes  when  it  is  not 
provided  with  large  doors.  Sarah  Penn’s  showed  itself  to-day  in  flaky 
dishes  of  pastry.  So  she  made  the  pies  faithfully,  while  across  the 
table  she  could  see,  when  she  glanced  up  from  her  work,  the  sight  that 
rankled  in  her  patient  and  steadfast  soul — the  digging  of  the  cellar  of 
the  new  barn  in  the  place  where  Adoniram  forty  years  ago  had  promised 
her  their  new  house  should  stand. 


The  pies  were  done  for  dinner.  Adoniram  and  Sammy  were  home  a  few 
minutes  after  twelve  o’clock.  The  dinner  was  eaten  with  serious  haste. 

There  was  never  much  conversation  at  the  table  in  the  Penn  family. 
Adoniram  asked  a  blessing,  and  they  ate  promptly,  then  rose  up  and  went 
about  their  work. 

Sammy  went  back  to  school,  taking  soft  sly  lopes  out  of  the  yard  like 
a  rabbit.  He  wanted  a  game  of  marbles  before  school,  and  feared  his 
father  would  give  him  some  chores  to  do.  Adoniram  hastened  to  the  door 
and  called  after  him,  but  he  was  out  of  sight. 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  let  him  go  for,  mother,”  said  he.  “I  wanted  him 
to  help  me  unload  that  wood.” 

Adoniram  went  to  work  out  in  the  yard  unloading  wood  from  the  wagon. 
Sarah  put  away  the  dinner  dishes,  while  Nanny  took  down  her  curl-papers 
and  changed  her  dress.  She  was  going  down  to  the  store  to  buy  some  more 
embroidery  and  thread. 

When  Nanny  was  gone,  Mrs.  Penn  went  to  the  door.  “Father!”  she  called. 
“Well,  what  is  it!” 

“I  want  to  see  you  jest  a  minute,  father.” 

“I  can’t  leave  this  wood  nohow.  I’ve  got  to  git  it  unloaded  an’  go  for 
a  load  of  gravel  afore  two  o’clock.  Sammy  had  ought  to  helped  me.  You 
hadn’t  ought  to  let  him  go  to  school  so  early.” 

“I  want  to  see  you  jest  a  minute.” 

“I  tell  ye  I  can’t,  nohow,  mother.” 

“Father,  you  come  here.”  Sarah  Penn  stood  in  the  door  like  a  queen; 
she  held  her  head  as  if  it  bore  a  crown;  there  was  that  patience  which 
makes  authority  royal  in  her  voice.  Adoniram  went. 

Mrs.  Penn  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  and  pointed  to  a  chair.  “Sit 
down,  father,”  said  she;  “I’ve  got  somethin’  I  want  to  say  to  you.” 

He  sat  down  heavily;  his  face  was  quite  stolid,  but  he  looked  at  her 
with  restive  eyes.  “Well,  what  is  it,  mother?” 


I  want  to  know  what  you’re  buildin’  that  new  barn  for,  father?1 


“I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  about  it.” 

“It  can’t  be  you  think  you  need  another  barn?” 

“I  tell  ye  I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  about  it,  mother;  an’  I  ain’t 
goin’  to  say  nothin’.” 

“Be  you  goin’  to  buy  more  cows?” 

Adoniram  did  not  reply;  he  shut  his  mouth  tight. 

“I  know  you  be,  as  well  as  I  want  to.  Now,  father,  look  here” — Sarah 
Penn  had  not  sat  down;  she  stood  before  her  husband  in  the  humble 
fashion  of  a  Scripture  woman — “I’m  goin’  to  talk  real  plain  to  you;  I 
never  have  sence  I  married  you,  but  I’m  goin’  to  now.  I  ain’t  never 
complained,  an’  I  ain’t  goin’  to  complain  now,  but  I’m  goin’  to  talk 
plain.  You  see  this  room  here,  father;  you  look  at  it  well.  You  see 
there  ain’t  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  an’  you  see  the  paper  is  all  dirty, 
an’  droppin’  off  the  walls.  We  ain’t  had  no  new  paper  on  it  for  ten 
year,  an’  then  I  put  it  on  myself,  an’  it  didn’t  cost  but  ninepence  a 
roll.  You  see  this  room,  father;  it’s  all  the  one  I’ve  had  to  work  in 
an’  eat  in  an’  sit  in  sence  we  was  married.  There  ain’t  another  woman 
in  the  whole  town  whose  husband  ain’t  got  half  the  means  you  have  but 
what’s  got  better.  It’s  all  the  room  Nanny’s  got  to  have  her  company 
in;  an’  there  ain’t  one  of  her  mates  but  what’s  got  better,  an’  their 
fathers  not  so  able  as  hers  is.  It’s  all  the  room  she’ll  have  to  be 
married  in.  What  would  you  have  thought,  father,  if  we  had  had  our 
weddin’  in  a  room  no  better  than  this?  I  was  married  in  my  mother’s 
parlor,  with  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  an’  stuffed  furniture,  an’  a 
mahogany  card-table.  An’  this  is  all  the  room  my  daughter  will  have  to 
be  married  in.  Look  here,  father!” 

Sarah  Penn  went  across  the  room  as  though  it  were  a  tragic  stage.  She 
flung  open  a  door  and  disclosed  a  tiny  bedroom,  only  large  enough 
for  a  bed  and  bureau,  with  a  path  between.  “There,  father,”  said 
she — “there’s  all  the  room  I’ve  had  to  sleep  in  forty  year.  All  my 
children  were  born  there — the  two  that  died,  an’  the  two  that’s  livin’. 

I  was  sick  with  a  fever  there.” 

She  stepped  to  another  door  and  opened  it.  It  led  into  the  small, 
ill-lighted  pantry.  “Here,”  said  she,  “is  all  the  buttery  I’ve 


got — every  place  I’ve  got  for  my  dishes,  to  set  away  my  victuals  in, 
an’  to  keep  my  milk-pans  in.  Father,  I’ve  been  takin’  care  of  the  milk 
of  six  cows  in  this  place,  an’  now  you’re  goin’  to  build  a  new  barn, 
an’  keep  more  cows,  an’  give  me  more  to  do  in  it.” 

She  threw  open  another  door.  A  narrow  crooked  flight  of  stairs  wound 
upward  from  it.  “There,  father,”  said  she,  “I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
stairs  that  go  up  to  them  two  unfinished  chambers  that  are  all  the 
places  our  son  an’  daughter  have  had  to  sleep  in  all  their  lives.  There 
ain’t  a  prettier  girl  in  town  nor  a  more  ladylike  one  than  Nanny,  an’ 
that’s  the  place  she  has  to  sleep  in.  It  ain’t  so  good  as  your  horse’s 
stall;  it  ain’t  so  warm  an’  tight.” 

Sarah  Penn  went  back  and  stood  before  her  husband.  “Now,  father,”  said 
she,  “I  want  to  know  if  you  think  you’re  doin’  right  an’  accordin’ 
to  what  you  profess.  Here,  when  we  was  married,  forty  year  ago,  you 
promised  me  faithful  that  we  should  have  a  new  house  built  in  that 
lot  over  in  the  field  before  the  year  was  out.  You  said  you  had  money 
enough,  an’  you  wouldn’t  ask  me  to  live  in  no  such  place  as  this.  It  is 
forty  year  now,  an’  you’ve  been  makin’  more  money,  an’  I’ve  been  savin’ 
of  it  for  you  ever  sence,  an’  you  ain’t  built  no  house  yet.  You’ve 
built  sheds  an’  cow-houses  an’  one  new  barn,  an’  now  you’re  goin’  to 
build  another.  Father,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  it’s  right.  You’re 
lodgin’  your  dumb  beasts  better  than  you  are  your  own  flesh  an’  blood. 

I  want  to  know  if  you  think  it’s  right.” 

“I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say.” 

“You  can’t  say  nothin’  without  ownin’  it  ain’t  right,  father.  An’ 
there’s  another  thing — I  ain’t  complained;  I’ve  got  along  forty  year, 
an’  I  s’pose  I  should  forty  more,  if  it  wa’n’t  for  that — if  we  don’t 
have  another  house.  Nanny  she  can’t  live  with  us  after  she’s  married. 
She’ll  have  to  go  somewheres  else  to  live  away  from  us,  an’  it  don’t 
seem  as  if  I  could  have  it  so,  noways,  father.  She  wa’n’t  ever  strong. 
She’s  got  considerable  color,  but  there  wa’n’t  never  any  backbone  to 
her.  I’ve  always  took  the  heft  of  everything  off  her,  an’  she  ain’t  fit 
to  keep  house  an’  do  everything  herself.  She’ll  be  all  worn  out  inside 
of  a  year.  Think  of  her  doin’  all  the  washin’  an’  ironin’  an’  bakin’ 
with  them  soft  white  hands  an’  arms,  an’  sweepin’!  I  can’t  have  it  so, 
noways,  father.” 


Mrs.  Penn’s  face  was  burning;  her  mild  eyes  gleamed.  She  had  pleaded 
her  little  cause  like  a  Webster;  she  had  ranged  from  severity  to 


pathos;  but  her  opponent  employed  that  obstinate  silence  which  makes 
eloquence  futile  with  mocking  echoes.  Adoniram  arose  clumsily. 

“Father,  ain’t  you  got  nothin’  to  say?”  said  Mrs.  Penn. 

“I’ve  got  to  go  off  after  that  load  of  gravel.  I  can’t  stan’  here 
talkin’  all  day.” 

“Father,  won’t  you  think  it  over,  an’  have  a  house  built  there  instead 
of  a  barn?” 

“I  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say.” 

Adoniram  shuffled  out.  Mrs.  Penn  went  into  her  bedroom.  When  she  came 
out,  her  eyes  were  red.  She  had  a  roll  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth.  She 
spread  it  out  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  began  cutting  out  some  shirts 
for  her  husband.  The  men  over  in  the  field  had  a  team  to  help  them  this 
afternoon;  she  could  hear  their  halloos.  She  had  a  scanty  pattern  for 
the  shirts;  she  had  to  plan  and  piece  the  sleeves. 

Nanny  came  home  with  her  embroidery,  and  sat  down  with  her  needlework. 
She  had  taken  down  her  curl-papers,  and  there  was  a  soft  roll  of  fair 
hair  like  an  aureole  over  her  forehead;  her  face  was  as  delicately  fine 
and  clear  as  porcelain.  Suddenly  she  looked  up,  and  the  tender  red 
flamed  all  over  her  face  and  neck.  “Mother,”  said  she. 

“What  say?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking — I  don’t  see  how  we’re  goin’  to  have  any — wedding 
in  this  room.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  have  his  folks  come  if  we  didn’t  have 
anybody  else.” 

“Mebbe  we  can  have  some  new  paper  before  then;  I  can  put  it  on.  I  guess 
you  won’t  have  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of  your  belongin’s.” 

“We  might  have  the  wedding  in  the  new  barn,”  said  Nanny,  with  gentle 
pettishness.  “Why,  mother,  what  makes  you  look  so?” 

Mrs.  Penn  had  started,  and  was  staring  at  her  with  a  curious 
expression.  She  turned  again  to  her  work,  and  spread  out  a  pattern 
carefully  on  the  cloth.  “Nothin’,”  said  she. 


Presently  Adoniram  clattered  out  of  the  yard  in  his  two-wheeled  dump 


cart,  standing  as  proudly  upright  as  a  Roman  charioteer.  Mrs.  Penn 
opened  the  door  and  stood  there  a  minute  looking  out;  the  halloos  of 
the  men  sounded  louder. 

It  seemed  to  her  all  through  the  spring  months  that  she  heard  nothing 
but  the  halloos  and  the  noises  of  saws  and  hammers.  The  new  barn  grew 
fast.  It  was  a  fine  edifice  for  this  little  village.  Men  came  on 
pleasant  Sundays,  in  their  meeting  suits  and  clean  shirt  bosoms,  and 
stood  around  it  admiringly.  Mrs.  Penn  did  not  speak  of  it,  and  Adoniram 
did  not  mention  it  to  her,  although  sometimes,  upon  a  return  from 
inspecting  it,  he  bore  himself  with  injured  dignity. 

“It’s  a  strange  thing  how  your  mother  feels  about  the  new  barn,”  he 
said,  confidentially,  to  Sammy  one  day. 

Sammy  only  grunted  after  an  odd  fashion  for  a  boy;  he  had  learned  it 
from  his  father. 

The  barn  was  all  completed  ready  for  use  by  the  third  week  in  July. 
Adoniram  had  planned  to  move  his  stock  in  on  Wednesday;  on  Tuesday  he 
received  a  letter  which  changed  his  plans.  He  came  in  with  it  early 
in  the  morning.  “Sammy’s  been  to  the  post-office,”  said  he,  “an’  I’ve 
got  a  letter  from  Hiram.”  Hiram  was  Mrs.  Penn’s  brother,  who  lived  in 
Vermont. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Penn,  “what  does  he  say  about  the  folks?” 

“I  guess  they’re  all  right.  He  says  he  thinks  if  I  come  up  country 
right  off  there’s  a  chance  to  buy  jest  the  kind  of  a  horse  I  want.”  He 
stared  reflectively  out  of  the  window  at  the  new  barn. 

Mrs.  Penn  was  making  pies.  She  went  on  clapping  the  rolling-pin  into 
the  crust,  although  she  was  very  pale,  and  her  heart  beat  loudly. 

“I  dun’  know  but  what  I’d  better  go,”  said  Adoniram.  “I  hate  to  go  off 
jest  now,  right  in  the  midst  of  hayin’,  but  the  ten-acre  lot’s  cut,  an’ 

I  guess  Rufus  an’  the  others  can  git  along  without  me  three  or  four 
days.  I  can’t  get  a  horse  round  here  to  suit  me,  nohow,  an’  I’ve  got 
to  have  another  for  all  that  wood-haulin’  in  the  fall.  I  told  Hiram  to 
watch  out,  an’  if  he  got  wind  of  a  good  horse  to  let  me  know.  I  guess 
I’d  better  go.” 

“I’ll  get  out  your  clean  shirt  an’  collar,”  said  Mrs.  Penn,  calmly. 


She  laid  out  Adoniram’s  Sunday  suit  and  his  clean  clothes  on  the  bed  in 
the  little  bedroom.  She  got  his  shaving-water  and  razor  ready.  At  last 
she  buttoned  on  his  collar  and  fastened  his  black  cravat. 

Adoniram  never  wore  his  collar  and  cravat  except  on  extra  occasions.  He 
held  his  head  high,  with  a  rasped  dignity.  When  he  was  all  ready,  with 
his  coat  and  hat  brushed,  and  a  lunch  of  pie  and  cheese  in  a  paper  bag, 
he  hesitated  on  the  threshold  of  the  door.  He  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
his  manner  was  defiantly  apologetic.  “_lf_  them  cows  come  to-day,  Sammy 
can  drive  ’em  into  the  new  barn,”  said  he;  “an’  when  they  bring  the  hay 
up,  they  can  pitch  it  in  there.” 

“Well,”  replied  Mrs.  Penn. 

Adoniram  set  his  shaven  face  ahead  and  started.  When  he  had  cleared  the 
door-step,  he  turned  and  looked  back  with  a  kind  of  nervous  solemnity. 

“I  shall  be  back  by  Saturday  if  nothin’  happens,”  said  he. 

“Do  be  careful,  father,”  returned  his  wife. 

She  stood  in  the  door  with  Nanny  at  her  elbow  and  watched  him  out 
of  sight.  Her  eyes  had  a  strange,  doubtful  expression  in  them;  her 
peaceful  forehead  was  contracted.  She  went  in,  and  about  her  baking 
again.  Nanny  sat  sewing.  Her  wedding-day  was  drawing  nearer,  and  she 
was  getting  pale  and  thin  with  her  steady  sewing.  Her  mother  kept 
glancing  at  her. 

“Have  you  got  that  pain  in  your  side  this  mornin’?”  she  asked. 

“A  little.” 

Mrs.  Penn’s  face,  as  she  worked,  changed,  her  perplexed  forehead 
smoothed,  her  eyes  were  steady,  her  lips  firmly  set.  She  formed  a 
maxim  for  herself,  although  incoherently  with  her  unlettered  thoughts. 
“Unsolicited  opportunities  are  the  guide-posts  of  the  Lord  to  the  new 
roads  of  life,”  she  repeated  in  effect,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  her 
course  of  action. 

“S’posin’  I  _had_  wrote  to  Hiram,”  she  muttered  once,  when  she  was 
in  the  pantry — “s’posin’  I  had  wrote,  an’  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any 
horse?  But  I  didn’t,  an’  father’s  goin’  wa’n’t  none  of  my  doin’.  It 
looks  like  a  providence.”  Her  voice  rang  out  quite  loud  at  the  last. 


‘What  you  talkin’  about,  mother?”  called  Nanny. 


“Nothin’.” 

Mrs.  Penn  hurried  her  baking;  at  eleven  o’clock  it  was  all  done. 

The  load  of  hay  from  the  west  field  came  slowly  down  the  cart 
track,  and  drew  up  at  the  new  barn.  Mrs.  Penn  ran  out.  “Stop!”  she 
screamed — “stop!” 

The  men  stopped  and  looked;  Sammy  upreared  from  the  top  of  the  load, 
and  stared  at  his  mother. 

“Stop!”  she  cried  out  again.  “Don’t  you  put  the  hay  in  that  barn;  put 
it  in  the  old  one.” 

“Why,  he  said  to  put  it  in  here,”  returned  one  of  the  haymakers, 
wonderingly.  He  was  a  young  man,  a  neighbor’s  son,  whom  Adoniram  hired 
by  the  year  to  help  on  the  farm. 

“Don’t  you  put  the  hay  in  the  new  barn;  there’s  room  enough  in  the  old 
one,  ain’t  there?”  said  Mrs.  Penn. 

“Room  enough,”  returned  the  hired  man,  in  his  thick,  rustic  tones. 

“Didn’t  need  the  new  barn,  nohow,  far  as  room’s  concerned.  Well,  I 
s’pose  he  changed  his  mind.”  He  took  hold  of  the  horses’  bridles. 

Mrs.  Penn  went  back  to  the  house.  Soon  the  kitchen  windows  were 
darkened,  and  a  fragrance  like  warm  honey  came  into  the  room. 

Nanny  laid  down  her  work.  “I  thought  father  wanted  them  to  put  the  hay 
into  the  new  barn?”  she  said,  wonderingly. 

“It’s  all  right,”  replied  her  mother. 

Sammy  slid  down  from  the  load  of  hay,  and  came  in  to  see  if  dinner  was 
ready. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  get  a  regular  dinner  to-day,  as  long  as  father’s 
gone,”  said  his  mother.  “I’ve  let  the  fire  go  out.  You  can  have  some 
bread  an’  milk  an’  pie.  I  thought  we  could  get  along.”  She  set  out 
some  bowls  of  milk,  some  bread,  and  a  pie  on  the  kitchen  table.  “You’d 
better  eat  your  dinner  now,”  said  she.  “You  might  jest  as  well  get 


through  with  it.  I  want  you  to  help  me  afterward. 


Nanny  and  Sammy  stared  at  each  other.  There  was  something  strange 
in  their  mother’s  manner.  Mrs.  Penn  did  not  eat  anything  herself. 

She  went  into  the  pantry,  and  they  heard  her  moving  dishes  while 
they  ate.  Presently  she  came  out  with  a  pile  of  plates.  She  got  the 
clothes-basket  out  of  the  shed,  and  packed  them  in  it.  Nanny  and  Sammy 
watched.  She  brought  out  cups  and  saucers,  and  put  them  in  with  the 
plates. 

“What  you  goin’  to  do,  mother?”  inquired  Nanny,  in  a  timid  voice.  A 
sense  of  something  unusual  made  her  tremble,  as  if  it  were  a  ghost. 
Sammy  rolled  his  eyes  over  his  pie. 

“You’ll  see  what  I’m  goin’  to  do,”  replied  Mrs.  Penn.  “If  you’re 
through,  Nanny,  I  want  you  to  go  upstairs  an’  pack  up  your  things;  an’ 

I  want  you,  Sammy,  to  help  me  take  down  the  bed  in  the  bedroom.” 

“Oh,  mother,  what  for?”  gasped  Nanny. 

“You’ll  see.” 

During  the  next  few  hours  a  feat  was  performed  by  this  simple,  pious 
New  England  mother  which  was  equal  in  its  way  to  Wolfe’s  storming  of 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.  It  took  no  more  genius  and  audacity  of  bravery 
for  Wolfe  to  cheer  his  wondering  soldiers  up  those  steep  precipices, 
under  the  sleeping  eyes  of  the  enemy,  than  for  Sarah  Penn,  at  the  head 
of  her  children,  to  move  all  their  little  household  goods  into  the  new 
barn  while  her  husband  was  away. 

Nanny  and  Sammy  followed  their  mother’s  instructions  without  a  murmur; 
indeed,  they  were  overawed.  There  is  a  certain  uncanny  and  superhuman 
quality  about  all  such  purely  original  undertakings  as  their  mother’s 
was  to  them.  Nanny  went  back  and  forth  with  her  light  loads,  and  Sammy 
tugged  with  sober  energy. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  house  in  which  the  Penns 
had  lived  for  forty  years  had  emptied  itself  into  the  new  barn. 

Every  builder  builds  somewhat  for  unknown  purposes,  and  is  in  a  measure 
a  prophet.  The  architect  of  Adoniram  Penn’s  barn,  while  he  designed 
it  for  the  comfort  of  four-footed  animals,  had  planned  better  than 
he  knew  for  the  comfort  of  humans.  Sarah  Penn  saw  at  a  glance  its 


possibilities.  Those  great  box-stalls,  with  quilts  hung  before  them, 
would  make  better  bedrooms  than  the  one  she  had  occupied  for  forty 
years,  and  there  was  a  tight  carriage-room.  The  harness-room,  with  its 
chimney  and  shelves,  would  make  a  kitchen  of  her  dreams.  The  great 
middle  space  would  make  a  parlor,  by-and-by,  fit  for  a  palace.  Upstairs 
there  was  as  much  room  as  down.  With  partitions  and  windows,  what  a 
house  would  there  be!  Sarah  looked  at  the  row  of  stanchions  before  the 
allotted  space  for  cows,  and  reflected  that  she  would  have  her  front 
entry  there. 

At  six  o’clock  the  stove  was  up  in  the  harness-room,  the  kettle  was 
boiling,  and  the  table  set  for  tea.  It  looked  almost  as  home-like  as 
the  abandoned  house  across  the  yard  had  ever  done.  The  young  hired  man 
milked,  and  Sarah  directed  him  calmly  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  new 
barn.  He  came  gaping,  dropping  little  blots  of  foam  from  the  brimming 
pails  on  the  grass.  Before  the  next  morning  he  had  spread  the  story 
of  Adoniram  Penn’s  wife  moving  into  the  new  barn  all  over  the  little 
village.  Men  assembled  in  the  store  and  talked  it  over,  women  with 
shawls  over  their  heads  scuttled  into  each  other’s  houses  before  their 
work  was  done.  Any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  this 
quiet  town  was  enough  to  stop  all  progress  in  it.  Everybody  paused  to 
look  at  the  staid,  independent  figure  on  the  side  track.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  her.  Some  held  her  to  be  insane; 
some,  of  a  lawless  and  rebellious  spirit. 

Friday  the  minister  went  to  see  her.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  she 
was  at  the  barn  door  shelling  peas  for  dinner.  She  looked  up  and 
returned  his  salutation  with  dignity,  then  she  went  on  with  her  work. 

She  did  not  invite  him  in.  The  saintly  expression  of  her  face  remained 
fixed,  but  there  was  an  angry  flush  over  it. 

The  minister  stood  awkwardly  before  her,  and  talked.  She  handled  the 
peas  as  if  they  were  bullets.  At  last  she  looked  up,  and  her  eyes 
showed  the  spirit  that  her  meek  front  had  covered  for  a  lifetime. 

“There  ain’t  no  use  talkin’,  Mr.  Hersey,”  said  she.  “I’ve  thought  it 
all  over  an’  over,  an’  I  believe  I’m  doin’  what’s  right.  I’ve  made  it 
the  subject  of  prayer,  an’  it’s  betwixt  me  an’  the  Lord  an’  Adoniram. 

There  ain’t  no  call  for  nobody  else  to  worry  about  it.” 

“Well,  of  course,  if  you  have  brought  it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  you  are  doing  right,  Mrs.  Penn,”  said  the  minister, 
helplessly.  His  thin  gray-bearded  face  was  pathetic.  He  was  a  sickly 


man;  his  youthful  confidence  had  cooled;  he  had  to  scourge  himself  up 
to  some  of  his  pastoral  duties  as  relentlessly  as  a  Catholic  ascetic, 
and  then  he  was  prostrated  by  the  smart. 

“I  think  it’s  right  jest  as  much  as  I  think  it  was  right  for  our 
forefathers  to  come  over  from  the  old  country  ’cause  they  didn’t  have 
what  belonged  to  ’em,”  said  Mrs.  Penn.  She  arose.  The  barn  threshold 
might  have  been  Plymouth  Rock  from  her  bearing.  “I  don’t  doubt  you  mean 
well,  Mr.  Hersey,”  said  she,  “but  there  are  things  people  hadn’t  ought 
to  interfere  with.  I’ve  been  a  member  of  the  church  for  over  forty 
year.  I’ve  got  my  own  mind  an’  my  own  feet,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  think  my 
own  thoughts  an’  go  my  own  ways,  an’  nobody  but  the  Lord  is  goin’  to 
dictate  to  me  unless  I’ve  a  mind  to  have  him.  Won’t  you  come  in  an’  set 
down?  How  is  Mis’  Hersey?” 

“She  is  well,  I  thank  you,”  replied  the  minister.  He  added  some  more 
perplexed  apologetic  remarks;  then  he  retreated. 

He  could  expound  the  intricacies  of  every  character  study  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  was  competent  to  grasp  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  all 
historical  innovators,  but  Sarah  Penn  was  beyond  him.  He  could  deal 
with  primal  cases,  but  parallel  ones  worsted  him.  But,  after  all, 
although  it  was  aside  from  his  province,  he  wondered  more  how  Adoniram 
Penn  would  deal  with  his  wife  than  how  the  Lord  would.  Everybody  shared 
the  wonder.  When  Adoniram’s  four  new  cows  arrived,  Sarah  ordered  three 
to  be  put  in  the  old  barn,  the  other  in  the  house  shed  where  the 
cooking-stove  had  stood.  That  added  to  the  excitement.  It  was  whispered 
that  all  four  cows  were  domiciled  in  the  house. 

Towards  sunset  on  Saturday,  when  Adoniram  was  expected  home,  there  was 
a  knot  of  men  in  the  road  near  the  new  barn.  The  hired  man  had  milked, 
but  he  still  hung  around  the  premises.  Sarah  Penn  had  supper  all  ready. 
There  were  brown-bread  and  baked  beans  and  a  custard  pie;  it  was  the 
supper  that  Adoniram  loved  on  a  Saturday  night.  She  had  on  a  clean 
calico,  and  she  bore  herself  imperturbably.  Nanny  and  Sammy  kept  close 
at  her  heels.  Their  eyes  were  large,  and  Nanny  was  full  of  nervous 
tremors.  Still  there  was  to  them  more  pleasant  excitement  than  anything 
else.  An  inborn  confidence  in  their  mother  over  their  father  asserted 
itself. 

Sammy  looked  out  of  the  harness-room  window.  “There  he  is,”  he 
announced,  in  an  awed  whisper.  He  and  Nanny  peeped  around  the  casing. 
Mrs.  Penn  kept  on  about  her  work.  The  children  watched  Adoniram  leave 


the  new  horse  standing  in  the  drive  while  he  went  to  the  house  door. 

It  was  fastened.  Then  he  went  around  to  the  shed.  That  door  was  seldom 
locked,  even  when  the  family  was  away.  The  thought  how  her  father  would 
be  confronted  by  the  cow  flashed  upon  Nanny.  There  was  a  hysterical  sob 
in  her  throat.  Adoniram  emerged  from  the  shed  and  stood  looking  about 
in  a  dazed  fashion.  His  lips  moved;  he  was  saying  something,  but  they 
could  not  hear  what  it  was.  The  hired  man  was  peeping  around  a  corner 
of  the  old  barn,  but  nobody  saw  him. 

Adoniram  took  the  new  horse  by  the  bridle  and  led  him  across  the  yard 
to  the  new  barn.  Nanny  and  Sammy  slunk  close  to  their  mother.  The  barn 
doors  rolled  back,  and  there  stood  Adoniram,  with  the  long  mild  face  of 
the  great  Canadian  farm  horse  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

Nanny  kept  behind  her  mother,  but  Sammy  stepped  suddenly  forward,  and 
stood  in  front  of  her. 

Adoniram  stared  at  the  group.  “What  on  airth  you  all  down  here  for?” 
said  he.  “What’s  the  matter  over  to  the  house?” 

“We’ve  come  here  to  live,  father,”  said  Sammy.  His  shrill  voice 
quavered  out  bravely. 

“What” — Adoniram  sniffed — “what  is  it  smells  like  cookin’?”  said  he.  He 
stepped  forward  and  looked  in  the  open  door  of  the  harness-room.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  wife.  His  old  bristling  face  was  pale  and  frightened. 

“What  on  airth  does  this  mean,  mother?”  he  gasped. 

“You  come  in  here,  father,”  said  Sarah.  She  led  the  way  into  the 
harness-room  and  shut  the  door.  “Now,  father,”  said  she,  “you  needn’t 
be  scared.  I  ain’t  crazy.  There  ain’t  nothin’  to  be  upset  over.  But 
we’ve  come  here  to  live,  an’  we’re  goin’  to  live  here.  We’ve  got  jest 
as  good  a  right  here  as  new  horses  an’  cows.  The  house  wa’n’t  fit  for 
us  to  live  in  any  longer,  an’  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wa’n’t  goin’  to  stay 
there.  I’ve  done  my  duty  by  you  forty  year,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  do  it 
now;  but  I’m  goin’  to  live  here.  You’ve  got  to  put  in  some  windows  and 
partitions;  an’  you’ll  have  to  buy  some  furniture.” 

“Why,  mother!”  the  old  man  gasped. 

“You’d  better  take  your  coat  off  an’  get  washed — there’s  the 
wash-basin — an’  then  we’ll  have  supper.” 


‘Why,  mother! 


Sammy  went  past  the  window,  leading  the  new  horse  to  the  old  barn.  The 
old  man  saw  him,  and  shook  his  head  speechlessly.  He  tried  to  take  off 
his  coat,  but  his  arms  seemed  to  lack  the  power.  His  wife  helped  him. 

She  poured  some  water  into  the  tin  basin,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  soap. 

She  got  the  comb  and  brush,  and  smoothed  his  thin  gray  hair  after  he 
had  washed.  Then  she  put  the  beans,  hot  bread,  and  tea  on  the  table. 
Sammy  came  in,  and  the  family  drew  up.  Adoniram  sat  looking  dazedly  at 
his  plate,  and  they  waited. 

“Ain’t  you  goin’  to  ask  a  blessin’,  father?”  said  Sarah. 

And  the  old  man  bent  his  head  and  mumbled. 

All  through  the  meal  he  stopped  eating  at  intervals,  and  stared 
furtively  at  his  wife;  but  he  ate  well.  The  home  food  tasted  good  to 
him,  and  his  old  frame  was  too  sturdily  healthy  to  be  affected  by  his 
mind.  But  after  supper  he  went  out,  and  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the 
smaller  door  at  the  right  of  the  barn,  through  which  he  had  meant  his 
Jerseys  to  pass  in  stately  file,  but  which  Sarah  designed  for  her  front 
house  door,  and  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands. 

After  the  supper  dishes  were  cleared  away  and  the  milk-pans  washed, 
Sarah  went  out  to  him.  The  twilight  was  deepening.  There  was  a  clear 
green  glow  in  the  sky.  Before  them  stretched  the  smooth  level  of  field; 
in  the  distance  was  a  cluster  of  hay-stacks  like  the  huts  of  a  village; 
the  air  was  very  cool  and  calm  and  sweet.  The  landscape  might  have  been 
an  ideal  one  of  peace. 

Sarah  bent  over  and  touched  her  husband  on  one  of  his  thin,  sinewy 
shoulders.  “Father!” 

The  old  man’s  shoulders  heaved:  he  was  weeping. 

“Why,  don’t  do  so,  father,”  said  Sarah. 

“I’ll — put  up  the — partitions,  an’ — everything  you — want,  mother.” 

Sarah  put  her  apron  up  to  her  face;  she  was  overcome  by  her  own  triumph. 

Adoniram  was  like  a  fortress  whose  walls  had  no  active  resistance, 
and  went  down  the  instant  the  right  besieging  tools  were  used.  “Why, 


mother,”  he  said,  hoarsely,  “I  hadn’t  no  idee  you  was  so  set  on’t  as 
all  this  comes  to.” 


THE  CUT-GLASS  BOWL 

from  Project  Gutenberg's  Flappers  and  Philosophers,  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


There  was  a  rough  stone  age  and  a  smooth  stone  age  and  a  bronze 
age,  and  many  years  afterward  a  cut-glass  age.  In  the  cut-glass 
age,  when  young  ladies  had  persuaded  young  men  with  long,  curly 
mustaches  to  marry  them,  they  sat  down  several  months  afterward 
and  wrote  thank-you  notes  for  all  sorts  of  cut-glass 
presents--punch-bowls,  finger-bowls,  dinner-glasses, 
wine-glasses,  ice-cream  dishes,  bonbon  dishes,  decanters,  and 
vases--for,  though  cut  glass  was  nothing  new  in  the  nineties,  it 
was  then  especially  busy  reflecting  the  dazzling  light  of  fashion 
from  the  Back  Bay  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Middle  West. 

After  the  wedding  the  punch-bowls  were  arranged  in  the  sideboard 
with  the  big  bowl  in  the  centre;  the  glasses  were  set  up  in  the 
china-closet;  the  candlesticks  were  put  at  both  ends  of 
things--and  then  the  struggle  for  existence  began.  The  bonbon 
dish  lost  its  little  handle  and  became  a  pin-tray  upstairs;  a 
promenading  cat  knocked  the  little  bowl  off  the  sideboard,  and 
the  hired  girl  chipped  the  middle-sized  one  with  the  sugar-dish; 
then  the  wine-glasses  succumbed  to  leg  fractures,  and  even  the 
dinner-glasses  disappeared  one  by  one  like  the  ten  little 
niggers,  the  last  one  ending  up,  scarred  and  maimed  as  a 
tooth-brush  holder  among  other  shabby  genteels  on  the  bathroom 
shelf.  But  by  the  time  all  this  had  happened  the  cut-glass  age 
was  over,  anyway. 

It  was  well  past  its  first  glory  on  the  day  the  curious  Mrs. 

Roger  Fairboalt  came  to  see  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Harold  Piper. 


My  dear,"  said  the  curious  Mrs.  Roger  Fairboalt,  "I  LOVE  your 


house.  I  think  it's  QUITE  artistic. 


"I'm  SO  glad,"  said  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Harold  Piper,  lights 
appearing  in  her  young,  dark  eyes;  "and  you  MUST  come  often.  I'm 
almost  ALWAYS  alone  in  the  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Fairboalt  would  have  liked  to  remark  that  she  didn't  believe 
this  at  all  and  couldn't  see  how  she'd  be  expected  to— it  was 
all  over  town  that  Mr.  Freddy  Gedney  had  been  dropping  in  on  Mrs. 
Piper  five  afternoons  a  week  for  the  past  six  months.  Mrs. 

Fairboalt  was  at  that  ripe  age  where  she  distrusted  all  beautiful 
women — 

"I  love  the  dining-room  MOST,"  she  said,  "all  that  MARVELLOUS 
china,  and  that  HUGE  cut-glass  bowl." 

Mrs.  Piper  laughed,  so  prettily  that  Mrs.  Fairboalt's  lingering 
reservations  about  the  Freddy  Gedney  story  quite  vanished. 

"Oh,  that  big  bowl!"  Mrs.  Piper's  mouth  forming  the  words  was  a 
vivid  rose  petal.  "There's  a  story  about  that  bowl — " 

"Oh—" 

"You  remember  young  Carleton  Canby?  Well,  he  was  very  attentive 
at  one  time,  and  the  night  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  marry 
Harold,  seven  years  ago  in  ninety-two,  he  drew  himself  way  up  and 
said:  'Evylyn,  I'm  going  to  give  a  present  that's  as  hard  as  you 
are  and  as  beautiful  and  as  empty  and  as  easy  to  see  through.' 

He  frightened  me  a  little— his  eyes  were  so  black.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  deed  me  a  haunted  house  or  something  that  would 
explode  when  you  opened  it.  That  bowl  came,  and  of  course  it's 
beautiful.  Its  diameter  or  circumference  or  something  is  two  and 
a  half  feet--or  perhaps  it's  three  and  a  half.  Anyway,  the 
sideboard  is  really  too  small  for  it;  it  sticks  way  out." 

"My  DEAR,  wasn't  that  ODD!  And  he  left  town  about  then  didn't 
he?"  Mrs.  Fairboalt  was  scribbling  italicized  notes  on  her 
memory--"hard,  beautiful,  empty,  and  easy  to  see  through." 

"Yes,  he  went  West--or  South--or  somewhere,"  answered  Mrs.  Piper, 
radiating  that  divine  vagueness  that  helps  to  lift  beauty  out  of 
time. 


Mrs.  Fairboalt  drew  on  her  gloves,  approving  the  effect  of 
largeness  given  by  the  open  sweep  from  the  spacious  music-room 
through  the  library,  disclosing  a  part  of  the  dining-room  beyond. 

It  was  really  the  nicest  smaller  house  in  town,  and  Mrs.  Piper 
had  talked  of  moving  to  a  larger  one  on  Devereaux  Avenue.  Harold 
Piper  must  be  COINING  money. 

As  she  turned  into  the  sidewalk  under  the  gathering  autumn  dusk 
she  assumed  that  disapproving,  faintly  unpleasant  expression  that 
almost  all  successful  women  of  forty  wear  on  the  street. 

If  _l_  were  Harold  Piper,  she  thought,  I'd  spend  a  LITTLE  less 
time  on  business  and  a  little  more  time  at  home.  Some  FRIEND 
should  speak  to  him. 

But  if  Mrs.  Fairboalt  had  considered  it  a  successful  afternoon 
she  would  have  named  it  a  triumph  had  she  waited  two  minutes 
longer.  For  while  she  was  still  a  black  receding  figure  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  street,  a  very  good-looking  distraught  young  man 
turned  up  the  walk  to  the  Piper  house.  Mrs.  Piper  answered  the 
door-bell  herself,  and  with  a  rather  dismayed  expression  led  him 
quickly  into  the  library. 

"I  had  to  see  you,"  he  began  wildly;  "your  note  played  the  devil 
with  me.  Did  Harold  frighten  you  into  this?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  through,  Fred,"  she  said  slowly,  and  her  lips  had  never 
looked  to  him  so  much  like  tearings  from  a  rose.  "He  came  home 
last  night  sick  with  it.  Jessie  Piper's  sense  of  duty  was  to  much 
for  her,  so  she  went  down  to  his  office  and  told  him.  He  was  hurt 
and--oh,  I  can't  help  seeing  it  his  way,  Fred.  He  says  we've  been 
club  gossip  all  summer  and  he  didn't  know  it,  and  now  he 
understands  snatches  of  conversation  he's  caught  and  veiled  hints 
people  have  dropped  about  me.  He's  mighty  angry,  Fred,  and  he 
loves  me  and  I  love  him--rather." 

Gedney  nodded  slowly  and  half  closed  his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  "yes,  my  trouble's  like  yours.  I  can  see  other 
people's  points  of  view  too  plainly."  His  gray  eyes  met  her  dark 


ones  frankly.  "The  blessed  thing's  over.  My  God,  Evylyn,  I've 
been  sitting  down  at  the  office  all  day  looking  at  the  outside  of 
your  letter,  and  looking  at  it  and  looking  at  it — " 

"You've  got  to  go,  Fred,"  she  said  steadily,  and  the  slight 
emphasis  of  hurry  in  her  voice  was  a  new  thrust  for  him.  "I  gave 
him  my  word  of  honor  I  wouldn't  see  you.  I  know  just  how  far  I 
can  go  with  Harold,  and  being  here  with  you  this  evening  is  one 
of  the  things  I  can't  do." 

They  were  still  standing,  and  as  she  spoke  she  made  a  little 
movement  toward  the  door.  Gedney  looked  at  her  miserably,  trying, 
here  at  the  end,  to  treasure  up  a  last  picture  of  her--and  then 
suddenly  both  of  them  were  stiffened  into  marble  at  the  sound  of 
steps  on  the  walk  outside.  Instantly  her  arm  reached  out  grasping 
the  lapel  of  his  coat--half  urged,  half  swung  him  through  the 
big  door  into  the  dark  dining-room. 

"I'll  make  him  go  up-stairs,"  she  whispered  close  to  his  ear; 

"don't  move  till  you  hear  him  on  the  stairs.  Then  go  out  the 
front  way." 

Then  he  was  alone  listening  as  she  greeted  her  husband  in  the 
hall. 

Harold  Piper  was  thirty-six,  nine  years  older  than  his  wife.  He 
was  handsome--with  marginal  notes:  these  being  eyes  that  were  too 
close  together,  and  a  certain  woodenness  when  his  face  was  in 
repose.  His  attitude  toward  this  Gedney  matter  was  typical  of  all 
his  attitudes.  He  had  told  Evylyn  that  he  considered  the  subject 
closed  and  would  never  reproach  her  nor  allude  to  it  in  any 
form;  and  he  told  himself  that  this  was  rather  a  big  way  of 
looking  at  it— that  she  was  not  a  little  impressed.  Yet,  like  all 
men  who  are  preoccupied  with  their  own  broadness,  he  was 
exceptionally  narrow. 

He  greeted  Evylyn  with  emphasized  cordiality  this  evening. 

"You'll  have  to  hurry  and  dress,  Harold,"  she  said  eagerly; 

"we're  going  to  the  Bronsons'." 


He  nodded. 


"It  doesn't  take  me  long  to  dress,  dear,"  and,  his  words  trailing 
off,  he  walked  on  into  the  library.  Evylyn's  heart  clattered 
loudly. 

"Harold — "  she  began,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,  and 
followed  him  in.  He  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  "You'll  have  to 
hurry,  Harold,"  she  finished,  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Why?"  he  asked  a  trifle  impatiently;  "you're  not  dressed 
yourself  yet,  Evie." 

He  stretched  out  in  a  Morris  chair  and  unfolded  a  newspaper.  With 
a  sinking  sensation  Evylyn  saw  that  this  meant  at  least  ten 
minutes--and  Gedney  was  standing  breathless  in  the  next  room. 
Supposing  Harold  decided  that  before  he  went  upstairs  he  wanted  a 
drink  from  the  decanter  on  the  sideboard.  Then  it  occurred  to 
her  to  forestall  this  contingency  by  bringing  him  the  decanter 
and  a  glass.  She  dreaded  calling  his  attention  to  the  dining-room 
in  any  way,  but  she  couldn't  risk  the  other  chance. 

But  at  the  same  moment  Harold  rose  and,  throwing  his  paper  down, 
came  toward  her. 

"Evie,  dear,"  he  said,  bending  and  putting  his  arms  about  her,  "I 
hope  you're  not  thinking  about  last  night — "  She  moved  close  to 
him,  trembling.  "I  know,"  he  continued,  "it  was  just  an 
imprudent  friendship  on  your  part.  We  all  make  mistakes." 

Evylyn  hardly  heard  him.  She  was  wondering  if  by  sheer  clinging 
to  him  she  could  draw  him  out  and  up  the  stairs.  She  thought  of 
playing  sick,  asking  to  be  carried  up--unfortunately  she  knew  he 
would  lay  her  on  the  couch  and  bring  her  whiskey. 

Suddenly  her  nervous  tension  moved  up  a  last  impossible  notch. 
She  had  heard  a  very  faint  but  quite  unmistakable  creak  from  the 
floor  of  the  dining  room.  Fred  was  trying  to  get  out  the  back 
way. 

Then  her  heart  took  a  flying  leap  as  a  hollow  ringing  note  like  a 
gong  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  house.  Gedney's  arm  had 
struck  the  big  cut-glass  bowl. 


'What's  that!"  cried  Harold.  "Who's  there?’ 


She  clung  to  him  but  he  broke  away,  and  the  room  seemed  to  crash 
about  her  ears.  She  heard  the  pantry-door  swing  open,  a  scuffle, 
the  rattle  of  a  tin  pan,  and  in  wild  despair  she  rushed  into  the 
kitchen  and  pulled  up  the  gas.  Her  husband's  arm  slowly  unwound 
from  Gedney's  neck,  and  he  stood  there  very  still,  first  in 
amazement,  then  with  pain  dawning  in  his  face. 

"My  golly!"  he  said  in  bewilderment,  and  then  repeated:  "My 
GOLLY!" 

He  turned  as  if  to  jump  again  at  Gedney,  stopped,  his  muscles 
visibly  relaxed,  and  he  gave  a  bitter  little  laugh. 

"You  people--you  people — "  Evylyn's  arms  were  around  him  and  her 
eyes  were  pleading  with  him  frantically,  but  he  pushed  her  away 
and  sank  dazed  into  a  kitchen  chair,  his  face  like  porcelain. 

"You've  been  doing  things  to  me,  Evylyn.  Why,  you  little  devil! 

You  little  DEVIL!" 

She  had  never  felt  so  sorry  for  him;  she  had  never  loved  him  so 
much. 

"It  wasn't  her  fault,"  said  Gedney  rather  humbly.  "I  just  came." 

But  Piper  shook  his  head,  and  his  expression  when  he  stared  up 
was  as  if  some  physical  accident  had  jarred  his  mind  into  a 
temporary  inability  to  function.  His  eyes,  grown  suddenly 
pitiful,  struck  a  deep,  unsounded  chord  in  Evylyn-and 
simultaneously  a  furious  anger  surged  in  her.  She  felt  her 
eyelids  burning;  she  stamped  her  foot  violently;  her  hands 
scurried  nervously  over  the  table  as  if  searching  for  a  weapon, 
and  then  she  flung  herself  wildly  at  Gedney. 

"Get  out!"  she  screamed,  dark  eves  blazing,  little  fists  beating 
helplessly  on  his  outstretched  arm.  "You  did  this!  Get  out  of 
here-get  out-get  OUT!  GET  OUT!" 


Concerning  Mrs.  Harold  Piper  at  thirty-five,  opinion  was 


divided-women  said  she  was  still  handsome;  men  said  she  was 
pretty  no  longer.  And  this  was  probably  because  the  qualities  in 
her  beauty  that  women  had  feared  and  men  had  followed  had 
vanished.  Her  eyes  were  still  as  large  and  as  dark  and  as  sad, 
but  the  mystery  had  departed;  their  sadness  was  no  longer 
eternal,  only  human,  and  she  had  developed  a  habit,  when  she  was 
startled  or  annoyed,  of  twitching  her  brows  together  and  blinking 
several  times.  Her  mouth  also  had  lost:  the  red  had  receded  and 
the  faint  down-turning  of  its  corners  when  she  smiled,  that  had 
added  to  the  sadness  of  the  eyes  and  been  vaguely  mocking  and 
beautiful,  was  quite  gone.  When  she  smiled  now  the  corners  of  her 
lips  turned  up.  Back  in  the  days  when  she  revelled  in  her  own 
beauty  Evylyn  had  enjoyed  that  smile  of  hers-she  had  accentuated 
it.  When  she  stopped  accentuating  it,  it  faded  out  and  the  last 
of  her  mystery  with  it. 

Evylyn  had  ceased  accentuating  her  smile  within  a  month  after  the 
Freddy  Gedney  affair.  Externally  things  had  gone  an  very  much  as 
they  had  before.  But  in  those  few  minutes  during  which  she  had 
discovered  how  much  she  loved  her  husband,  Evylyn  had  realized  how 
indelibly  she  had  hurt  him.  For  a  month  she  struggled  against 
aching  silences,  wild  reproaches  and  accusations-she  pled  with 
him,  made  quiet,  pitiful  little  love  to  him,  and  he  laughed  at 
her  bitterly — and  then  she,  too,  slipped  gradually  into  silence 
and  a  shadowy,  impenetrable  barrier  dropped  between  them.  The 
surge  of  love  that  had  risen  in  her  she  lavished  on  Donald,  her 
little  boy,  realizing  him  almost  wonderingly  as  a  part  of  her 
life. 

The  next  year  a  piling  up  of  mutual  interests  and 
responsibilities  and  some  stray  flicker  from  the  past  brought 
husband  and  wife  together  again-but  after  a  rather  pathetic 
flood  of  passion  Evylyn  realized  that  her  great  opportunity  was 
gone.  There  simply  wasn't  anything  left.  She  might  have  been 
youth  and  love  for  both-but  that  time  of  silence  had  slowly 
dried  up  the  springs  of  affection  and  her  own  desire  to  drink 
again  of  them  was  dead. 

She  began  for  the  first  time  to  seek  women  friends,  to  prefer 
books  she  had  read  before,  to  sew  a  little  where  she  could  watch 
her  two  children  to  whom  she  was  devoted.  She  worried  about 
little  things— if  she  saw  crumbs  on  the  dinner-table  her  mind 
drifted  off  the  conversation:  she  was  receding  gradually  into 


middle  age. 


Her  thirty-fifth  birthday  had  been  an  exceptionally  busy  one,  for 
they  were  entertaining  on  short  notice  that  night,  as  she  stood 
in  her  bedroom  window  in  the  late  afternoon  she  discovered  that 
she  was  quite  tired.  Ten  years  before  she  would  have  lain  down 
and  slept,  but  now  she  had  a  feeling  that  things  needed  watching: 
maids  were  cleaning  down-stairs,  bric-a-brac  was  all  over  the 
floor,  and  there  were  sure  to  be  grocery-men  that  had  to  be 
talked  to  imperatively--and  then  there  was  a  letter  to  write 
Donald,  who  was  fourteen  and  in  his  first  year  away  at  school. 

She  had  nearly  decided  to  lie  down,  nevertheless,  when  she  heard 
a  sudden  familiar  signal  from  little  Julie  down-stairs.  She 
compressed  her  lips,  her  brows  twitched  together,  and  she 
blinked. 

"Julie!"  she  called. 

"Ah-h-h-ow!"  prolonged  Julie  plaintively.  Then  the  voice  of 
Hilda,  the  second  maid,  floated  up  the  stairs. 

"She  cut  herself  a  little,  Mis'  Piper." 

Evylyn  flew  to  her  sewing-basket,  rummaged  until  she  found  a  torn 
handkerchief,  and  hurried  downstairs.  In  a  moment  Julie  was 
crying  in  her  arms  as  she  searched  for  the  cut,  faint, 
disparaging  evidences  of  which  appeared  on  Julie's  dress. 

"My  THU-umb!"  explained  Julie.  "Oh-h-h-h,  t'urts." 

"It  was  the  bowl  here,  the  he  one,"  said  Hilda  apologetically. 

"It  was  waitin'  on  the  floor  while  I  polished  the  sideboard,  and 
Julie  come  along  an'  went  to  foolin'  with  it.  She  yust  scratch 
herself." 

Evylyn  frowned  heavily  at  Hilda,  and  twisting  Julie  decisively  in 
her  lap,  began  tearing  strips  of  the  handkerchief. 

"Now-let's  see  it,  dear." 


Julie  held  it  up  and  Evelyn  pounced. 


There! 


Julie  surveyed  her  swathed  thumb  doubtfully.  She  crooked  it;  it 
waggled.  A  pleased,  interested  look  appeared  in  her  tear-stained 
face.  She  sniffled  and  waggled  it  again. 

"You  PRECIOUS!"  cried  Evylyn  and  kissed  her,  but  before  she  left 
the  room  she  levelled  another  frown  at  Hilda.  Careless!  Servants 
all  that  way  nowadays.  If  she  could  get  a  good  Irishwoman-but 
you  couldn't  any  more--and  these  Swedes — 

At  five  o'clock  Harold  arrived  and,  coming  up  to  her  room, 
threatened  in  a  suspiciously  jovial  tone  to  kiss  her  thirty-five 
times  for  her  birthday.  Evylyn  resisted. 

"You've  been  drinking,"  she  said  shortly,  and  then  added 
qualitatively,  "a  little.  You  know  I  loathe  the  smell  of  it." 

"Evie,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  seating  himself  in  a  chair  by  the 
window,  "I  can  tell  you  something  now.  I  guess  you've  known 
things  haven't  beep  going  quite  right  down-town." 

She  was  standing  at  the  window  combing  her  hair,  but  at  these 
words  she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"How  do  you  mean?  You've  always  said  there  was  room  for  more  than 
one  wholesale  hardware  house  in  town."  Her  voice  expressed  some 
alarm. 

"There  WAS,"  said  Harold  significantly,  "but  this  Clarence  Ahearn 
is  a  smart  man." 

"I  was  surprised  when  you  said  he  was  coming  to  dinner." 

"Evie,"  he  went  on,  with  another  slap  at  his  knee,  "after  January 
first  'The  Clarence  Ahearn  Company'  becomes  'The  Ahearn,  Piper 
Company'-and  'Piper  Brothers'  as  a  company  ceases  to 
exist." 

Evylyn  was  startled.  The  sound  of  his  name  in  second  place  was 
somehow  hostile  to  her;  still  he  appeared  jubilant. 


I  don't  understand,  Harold. 


"Well,  Evie,  Ahearn  has  been  fooling  around  with  Marx.  If  those 
two  had  combined  we'd  have  been  the  little  fellow,  struggling 
along,  picking  up  smaller  orders,  hanging  back  on  risks.  It's  a 
question  of  capital,  Evie,  and  'Ahearn  and  Marx'  would  have  had 
the  business  just  like  'Ahearn  and  Piper'  is  going  to  now."  He 
paused  and  coughed  and  a  little  cloud  of  whiskey  floated  up  to 
her  nostrils.  "Tell  you  the  truth,  Evie,  I've  suspected  that 
Ahearn's  wife  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Ambitious  little  lady, 

I'm  told.  Guess  she  knew  the  Marxes  couldn't  help  her  much 
here." 

"Is  she--common?"  asked  Evie. 

"Never  met  her,  I'm  sure--but  I  don't  doubt  it.  Clarence  Ahearn's 
name's  been  up  at  the  Country  Club  five  months--no  action 
taken."  He  waved  his  hand  disparagingly.  "Ahearn  and  I  had  lunch 
together  to-day  and  just  about  clinched  it,  so  I  thought  it'd  be 
nice  to  have  him  and  his  wife  up  to-night--just  have  nine,  mostly 
family.  After  all,  it's  a  big  thing  for  me,  and  of  course  we'll 
have  to  see  something  of  them,  Evie." 

"Yes,"  said  Evie  thoughtfully,  "I  suppose  we  will." 

Evylyn  was  not  disturbed  over  the  social  end  of  it— but  the  idea 
of  "Piper  Brothers"  becoming  "The  Ahearn,  Piper  Company"  startled 
her.  It  seemed  like  going  down  in  the  world. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  she  began  to  dress  for  dinner,  she  heard 
his  voice  from  down-stairs. 

"Oh,  Evie,  come  down!" 

She  went  out  into  the  hall  and  called  over  the  banister: 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  help  me  make  some  of  that  punch  before  dinner." 

Hurriedly  rehooking  her  dress,  she  descended  the  stairs  and  found 
him  grouping  the  essentials  on  the  dining-room  table.  She  went 
to  the  sideboard  and,  lifting  one  of  the  bowls,  carried  it 


over. 


"Oh,  no,"  he  protested,  "let's  use  the  big  one.  There'll  be 
Ahearn  and  his  wife  and  you  and  I  and  Milton,  that's  five,  and 
Tom  and  Jessie,  that's  seven:  and  your  sister  and  Joe  Ambler, 
that's  nine.  You  don't  know  how  quick  that  stuff  goes  when  YOU 
make  it." 

"We'll  use  this  bowl,"  she  insisted.  "It'll  hold  plenty.  You  know 
how  Tom  is." 

Tom  Lowrie,  husband  to  Jessie,  Harold's  first  cousin,  was  rather 
inclined  to  finish  anything  in  a  liquid  way  that  he  began. 

Harold  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  be  foolish.  That  one  holds  only  about  three  quarts  and 
there's  nine  of  us,  and  the  servants'll  want  some--and  it  isn't 
strong  punch.  It's  so  much  more  cheerful  to  have  a  lot,  Evie;  we 
don't  have  to  drink  all  of  it." 

"I  say  the  small  one." 

Again  he  shook  his  head  obstinately. 

"No;  be  reasonable." 

"I  AM  reasonable,"  she  said  shortly.  "I  don't  want  any  drunken 
men  in  the  house." 

"Who  said  you  did?" 

"Then  use  the  small  bowl." 


"Now,  Evie—" 


He  grasped  the  smaller  bowl  to  lift  it  back.  Instantly  her  hands 
were  on  it,  holding  it  down.  There  was  a  momentary  struggle,  and 
then,  with  a  little  exasperated  grunt,  he  raised  his  side, 
slipped  it  from  her  fingers,  and  carried  it  to  the  sideboard. 

She  looked  at  him  and  tried  to  make  her  expression  contemptuous, 
but  he  only  laughed.  Acknowledging  her  defeat  but  disclaiming  all 
future  interest  in  the  punch,  she  left  the  room. 


At  seven-thirty,  her  cheeks  glowing  and  her  high-piled  hair 
gleaming  with  a  suspicion  of  brilliantine,  Evylyn  descended  the 
stairs.  Mrs.  Ahearn,  a  little  woman  concealing  a  slight 
nervousness  under  red  hair  and  an  extreme  Empire  gown,  greeted 
her  volubly.  Evelyn  disliked  her  on  the  spot,  but  the  husband  she 
rather  approved  of.  He  had  keen  blue  eyes  and  a  natural  gift  of 
pleasing  people  that  might  have  made  him,  socially,  had  he  not  so 
obviously  committed  the  blunder  of  marrying  too  early  in  his 
career. 

"I'm  glad  to  know  Piper's  wife,"  he  said  simply.  "It  looks  as 
though  your  husband  and  I  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  each  other  in 
the  future." 

She  bowed,  smiled  graciously,  and  turned  to  greet  the  others: 

Milton  Piper,  Harold's  quiet,  unassertive  younger  brother;  the 
two  Lowries,  Jessie  and  Tom;  Irene,  her  own  unmarried  sister;  and 
finally  Joe  Ambler,  a  confirmed  bachelor  and  Irene's  perennial 
beau. 

Harold  led  the  way  into  dinner. 

"We're  having  a  punch  evening,"  he  announced  jovially--Evylyn  saw 
that  he  had  already  sampled  his  concoction--"so  there  won't  be 
any  cocktails  except  the  punch.  It's  m'  wife's  greatest 
achievement,  Mrs.  Ahearn;  she'll  give  you  the  recipe  if  you  want 
it;  but  owing  to  a  slight"--he  caught  his  wife's  eye  and  paused 
--"to  a  slight  indisposition;  I'm  responsible  for  this  batch. 

Here's  how!" 

All  through  dinner  there  was  punch,  and  Evylyn,  noticing  that 
Ahearn  and  Milton  Piper  and  all  the  women  were  shaking  their 
heads  negatively  at  the  maid,  knew  she  had  been  right  about  the 
bowl;  it  was  still  half  full.  She  resolved  to  caution  Harold 
directly  afterward,  but  when  the  women  left  the  table  Mrs.  Ahearn 
cornered  her,  and  she  found  herself  talking  cities  and 
dressmakers  with  a  polite  show  of  interest. 


"We've  moved  around  a  lot,"  chattered  Mrs.  Ahearn,  her  red  head 
nodding  violently.  "Oh,  yes,  we've  never  stayed  so  long  in  a  town 
before-but  I  do  hope  we're  here  for  good.  I  like  it  here;  don't 
you?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  always  lived  here,  so,  naturally — " 

"Oh,  that's  true,"  said  Mrs.  Ahearn  and  laughed.  Clarence  always 
used  to  tell  me  he  had  to  have  a  wife  he  could  come  home  to  and 
say:  "Well,  we're  going  to  Chicago  to-morrow  to  live,  so  pack 
up." 

"I  got  so  I  never  expected  to  live  ANYwhere."  She  laughed  her 
little  laugh  again;  Evylyn  suspected  that  it  was  her  society 
laugh. 

"Your  husband  is  a  very  able  man,  I  imagine." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mrs.  Ahearn  assured  her  eagerly.  "He's  brainy, 

Clarence  is.  Ideas  and  enthusiasm,  you  know.  Finds  out  what  he 
wants  and  then  goes  and  gets  it." 

Evylyn  nodded.  She  was  wondering  if  the  men  were  still  drinking 
punch  back  in  the  dining-room.  Mrs.  Ahearn's  history  kept 
unfolding  jerkily,  but  Evylyn  had  ceased  to  listen.  The  first 
odor  of  massed  cigars  began  to  drift  in.  It  wasn't  really  a  large 
house,  she  reflected;  on  an  evening  like  this  the  library 
sometimes  grew  blue  with  smoke,  and  next  day  one  had  to  leave  the 
windows  open  for  hours  to  air  the  heavy  staleness  out  of  the 
curtains.  Perhaps  this  partnership  might .  .  .  she  began  to 
speculate  on  a  new  house  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ahearn's  voice  drifted  in  on  her: 

"I  really  would  like  the  recipe  if  you  have  it  written  down 
somewhere — " 

Then  there  was  a  sound  of  chairs  in  the  dining-room  and  the  men 
strolled  in.  Evylyn  saw  at  once  that  her  worst  fears  were 
realized.  Harold's  face  was  flushed  and  his  words  ran  together  at 
the  ends  of  sentences,  while  Tom  Lowrie  lurched  when  he  walked 
and  narrowly  missed  Irene's  lap  when  he  tried  to  sink  onto  the 


couch  beside  her.  He  sat  there  blinking  dazedly  at  the  company. 
Evylyn  found  herself  blinking  back  at  him,  but  she  saw  no  humor  in 
it.  Joe  Ambler  was  smiling  contentedly  and  purring  on  his  cigar. 
OnlyAhearn  and  Milton  Piper  seemed  unaffected. 

"It's  a  pretty  fine  town,  Ahearn,"  said  Ambler,  "you'll  find 
that." 

"I've  found  it  so,"  said  Ahearn  pleasantly. 

"You  find  it  more,  Ahearn,"  said  Harold,  nodding  emphatically  "'f 
I've  an'thin'  do  th  it." 

He  soared  into  a  eulogy  of  the  city,  and  Evylyn  wondered 
uncomfortably  if  it  bored  every  one  as  it  bored  her.  Apparently 
not.  They  were  all  listening  attentively.  Evylyn  broke  in  at  the 
first  gap. 

"Where've  you  been  living,  Mr.  Ahearn?"  she  asked  interestedly. 
Then  she  remembered  that  Mrs.  Ahearn  had  told  her,  but  it  didn't 
matter.  Harold  mustn't  talk  so  much.  He  was  such  an  ASS  when  he'd 
been  drinking.  But  he  plopped  directly  back  in. 

"Tell  you,  Ahearn.  Firs'  you  wanna  get  a  house  up  here  on  the 
hill.  Get  Stearne  house  or  Ridgeway  house.  Wanna  have  it  so 
people  say:  'There's  Ahearn  house.'  Solid,  you  know,  tha's  effec' 
it  gives." 

Evylyn  flushed.  This  didn't  sound  right  at  all.  Still  Ahearn 
didn't  seem  to  notice  anything  amiss,  only  nodded  gravely. 

"Have  you  been  looking — "  But  her  words  trailed  off  unheard  as 
Harold's  voice  boomed  on. 

"Get  house--tha's  start.  Then  you  get  know  people.  Snobbish  town 
first  toward  outsider,  but  not  long--after  know  you.  People  like 
you"--he  indicated  Ahearn  and  his  wife  with  a  sweeping 
gesture-"all  right.  Cordial  as  an'thin'  once  get  by  first 
barrer-bar-barrer--"  He  swallowed,  and  then  said  "barrier," 
repeated  it  masterfully. 

Evylyn  looked  appealingly  at  her  brother-in-law,  but  before  he 
could  intercede  a  thick  mumble  had  come  crowding  out  of  Tom 


Lowrie,  hindered  by  the  dead  cigar  which  he  gripped  firmly  with 
his  teeth. 

"Huma  uma  ho  huma  ahdy  urn — " 

"What?"  demanded  Harold  earnestly. 

Resignedly  and  with  difficulty  Tom  removed  the  cigar--that  is,  he 
removed  part  of  it,  and  then  blew  the  remainder  with  a  WHUT 
sound  across  the  room,  where  it  landed  liquidly  and  limply  in 
Mrs.  Ahearn's  lap. 

"Beg  pardon,"  he  mumbled,  and  rose  with  the  vague  intention  of 
going  after  it.  Milton's  hand  on  his  coat  collapsed  him  in  time, 
and  Mrs.  Ahearn  not  ungracefully  flounced  the  tobacco  from  her 
skirt  to  the  floor,  never  once  looking  at  it. 

"I  was  sayin',"  continued  Tom  thickly,  '"fore  'at  happened, "--he 
waved  his  hand  apologetically  toward  Mrs.  Ahearn-"l  was  sayin'  I 
heard  all  truth  that  Country  Club  matter." 

Milton  leaned  and  whispered  something  to  him. 

"Lemme  'lone,"  he  said  petulantly;  "know  what  I'm  doin'.  'Ats 
what  they  came  for." 

Evylyn  sat  there  in  a  panic,  trying  to  make  her  mouth  form  words. 
She  saw  her  sister's  sardonic  expression  and  Mrs.  Ahearn's  face 
turning  a  vivid  red.  Ahearn  was  looking  down  at  his  watch-chain, 
fingering  it. 

"I  heard  who's  been  keepin'  y'  out,  an'  he's  not  a  bit  better'n 
you.  I  can  fix  whole  damn  thing  up.  Would've  before,  but  I  didn't 
know  you.  Harol'  to  I'  me  you  felt  bad  about  the  thing — " 

Milton  Piper  rose  suddenly  and  awkwardly  to  his  feet.  In  a  second 
every  one  was  standing  tensely  and  Milton  was  saying  something 
very  hurriedly  about  having  to  go  early,  and  the  Ahearns  were 
listening  with  eager  intentness.  Then  Mrs.  Ahearn  swallowed  and 
turned  with  a  forced  smile  toward  Jessie.  Evylyn  saw  Tom  lurch 
forward  and  put  his  hand  on  Ahearns  shoulder--and  suddenly  she 
was  listening  to  a  new,  anxious  voice  at  her  elbow,  and,  turning, 
found  Hilda,  the  second  maid. 


"Please,  Mis'  Piper,  I  tank  Yulie  got  her  hand  poisoned.  It's  all 
swole  up  and  her  cheeks  is  hot  and  she's  moanin'  an' 
groanin' — " 


"Julie  is?"  Evylyn  asked  sharply.  The  party  suddenly  receded.  She 
turned  quickly,  sought  with  her  eyes  for  Mrs.  Ahearn,  slipped 
toward  her. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  Mrs.--"  She  had  momentarily  forgotten  the 
name,  but  she  went  right  on:  "My  little  girl's  been  taken  sick. 

I'll  be  down  when  I  can."  She  turned  and  ran  quickly  up  the 
stairs,  retaining  a  confused  picture  of  rays  of  cigar  smoke  and  a 
loud  discussion  in  the  centre  of  the  room  that  seemed  to  be 
developing  into  an  argument. 

Switching  on  the  light  in  the  nursery,  she  found  Julie  tossing 
feverishly  and  giving  out  odd  little  cries.  She  put  her  hand 
against  the  cheeks.  They  were  burning.  With  an  exclamation  she 
followed  the  arm  down  under  the  cover  until  she  found  the  hand. 
Hilda  was  right.  The  whole  thumb  was  swollen  to  the  wrist  and  in 
the  centre  was  a  little  inflamed  sore.  Blood-poisoning!  her  mind 
cried  in  terror.  The  bandage  had  come  off  the  cut  and  she'd 
gotten  something  in  it.  She'd  cut  it  at  three  o'clock--it  was  now 
nearly  eleven.  Eight  hours.  Blood-poisoning  couldn't  possibly 
develop  so  soon. 

She  rushed  to  the  'phone. 

Doctor  Martin  across  the  street  was  out.  Doctor  Foulke,  their 
family  physician,  didn't  answer.  She  racked  her  brains  and  in 
desperation  called  her  throat  specialist,  and  bit  her  lip 
furiously  while  he  looked  up  the  numbers  of  two  physicians. 

During  that  interminable  moment  she  thought  she  heard  loud  voices 
down-stairs--but  she  seemed  to  be  in  another  world  now.  After 
fifteen  minutes  she  located  a  physician  who  sounded  angry  and 
sulky  at  being  called  out  of  bed.  She  ran  back  to  the  nursery 
and,  looking  at  the  hand,  found  it  was  somewhat  more 
swollen. 


"Oh,  God!"  she  cried,  and  kneeling  beside  the  bed  began  smoothing 
back  Julie's  hair  over  and  over.  With  a  vague  idea  of  getting 
some  hot  water,  she  rose  and  stared  toward  the  door,  but  the  lace 


of  her  dress  caught  in  the  bed-rail  and  she  fell  forward  on  her 
hands  and  knees.  She  struggled  up  and  jerked  frantically  at  the 
lace.  The  bed  moved  and  Julie  groaned.  Then  more  quietly  but  with 
suddenly  fumbling  fingers  she  found  the  pleat  in  front,  tore  the 
whole  pannier  completely  off,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Out  in  the  hall  she  heard  a  single  loud,  insistent  voice,  but  as 
she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  it  ceased  and  an  outer  door 
banged. 

The  music-room  came  into  view.  Only  Harold  and  Milton  were  there, 
the  former  leaning  against  a  chair,  his  face  very  pale,  his 
collar  open,  and  his  mouth  moving  loosely. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Milton  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"There  was  a  little  trouble — " 

Then  Harold  saw  her  and,  straightening  up  with  an  effort,  began 
to  speak. 

"Suit  m'own  cousin  m'own  house.  God  damn  common  nouveau  rish. 
'Suit  m'own  cousin — " 

"Tom  had  trouble  with  Ahearn  and  Harold  interfered,"  said  Milton. 
"My  Lord  Milton,"  cried  Evylyn,  "couldn't  you  have  done 
something?" 


"I  tried;  I—" 


"Julie's  sick,"  she  interrupted;  "she's  poisoned  herself.  Get  him 
to  bed  if  you  can." 

Harold  looked  up. 

"Julie  sick?" 

Paying  no  attention,  Evylyn  brushed  by  through  the  dining-room, 
catching  sight,  with  a  burst  of  horror,  of  the  big  punch-bowl 
still  on  the  table,  the  liquid  from  melted  ice  in  its  bottom.  She 
heard  steps  on  the  front  stairs — it  was  Milton  helping  Harold 


up-and  then  a  mumble:  "Why,  Julie's  a'righ'." 


"Don't  let  him  go  into  the  nursery!"  she  shouted. 

The  hours  blurred  into  a  nightmare.  The  doctor  arrived  just 
before  midnight  and  within  a  half-hour  had  lanced  the  wound.  He 
left  at  two  after  giving  her  the  addresses  of  two  nurses  to  call 
up  and  promising  to  return  at  half  past  six.  It  was 
blood-poisoning. 

At  four,  leaving  Hilda  by  the  bedside,  she  went  to  her  room,  and 
slipping  with  a  shudder  out  of  her  evening  dress,  kicked  it  into  a 
corner.  She  put  on  a  house  dress  and  returned  to  the  nursery 
while  Hilda  went  to  make  coffee. 

Not  until  noon  could  she  bring  herself  to  look  into  Harold's 
room,  but  when  she  did  it  was  to  find  him  awake  and  staring  very 
miserably  at  the  ceiling.  He  turned  blood-shot  hollow  eyes  upon 
her.  For  a  minute  she  hated  him,  couldn't  speak.  A  husky  voice 
came  from  the  bed. 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"Noon." 

"I  made  a  damn  fool — " 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  said  sharply.  "Julie's  got 
blood-poisoning.  They  may"--she  choked  over  the  words--"they 
think  she'll  have  to  lose  her  hand." 

"What?" 

"She  cut  herself  on  that--that  bowl." 

"Last  night?" 

"Oh,  what  does  it  matter?"  see  cried;  "she's  got  blood-poisoning. 
Can't  you  hear?"  He  looked  at  her  bewildered--sat  half-way  up 
in  bed. 

"I'll  get  dressed,"  he  said. 


Her  anger  subsided  and  a  great  wave  of  weariness  and  pity  for  him 
rolled  over  her.  After  all,  it  was  his  trouble,  too. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  listlessly,  "I  suppose  you'd  better." 


IV 


If  Evylyn's  beauty  had  hesitated  an  her  early  thirties  it  came  to 
an  abrupt  decision  just  afterward  and  completely  left  her.  A 
tentative  outlay  of  wrinkles  on  her  face  suddenly  deepened  and 
flesh  collected  rapidly  on  her  legs  and  hips  and  arms.  Her 
mannerism  of  drawing  her  brows  together  had  become  an 
expression--it  was  habitual  when  she  was  reading  or  speaking  and 
even  while  she  slept.  She  was  forty-six. 

As  in  most  families  whose  fortunes  have  gone  down  rather  than  up, 
she  and  Harold  had  drifted  into  a  colorless  antagonism.  In 
repose  they  looked  at  each  other  with  the  toleration  they  might 
have  felt  for  broken  old  chairs;  Evylyn  worried  a  little  when  he 
was  sick  and  did  her  best  to  be  cheerful  under  the  wearying 
depression  of  living  with  a  disappointed  man. 

Family  bridge  was  over  for  the  evening  and  she  sighed  with 
relief.  She  had  made  more  mistakes  than  usual  this  evening  and 
she  didn't  care.  Irene  shouldn't  have  made  that  remark  about  the 
infantry  being  particularly  dangerous.  There  had  been  no  letter 
for  three  weeks  now,  and,  while  this  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary,  it  never  failed  to  make  her  nervous;  naturally  she 
hadn't  known  how  many  clubs  were  out. 

Harold  had  gone  up-stairs,  so  she  stepped  out  on  the  porch  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  There  was  a  bright  glamour  of  moonlight 
diffusing  on  the  sidewalks  and  lawns,  and  with  a  little  half 
yawn,  half  laugh,  she  remembered  one  long  moonlight  affair  of  her 
youth.  It  was  astonishing  to  think  that  life  had  once  been  the 
sum  of  her  current  love-affairs.  It  was  now  the  sum  of  her 
current  problems. 


There  was  the  problem  of  Julie — Julie  was  thirteen,  and  lately 
she  was  growing  more  and  more  sensitive  about  her  deformity  and 


preferred  to  stay  always  in  her  room  reading.  A  few  years  before 
she  had  been  frightened  at  the  idea  of  going  to  school,  and 
Evylyn  could  not  bring  herself  to  send  her,  so  she  grew  up  in  her 
mother's  shadow,  a  pitiful  little  figure  with  the  artificial 
hand  that  she  made  no  attempt  to  use  but  kept  forlornly  in  her 
pocket.  Lately  she  had  been  taking  lessons  in  using  it  because 
Evylyn  had  feared  she  would  cease  to  lift  the  arm  altogether,  but 
after  the  lessons,  unless  she  made  a  move  with  it  in  listless 
obedience  to  her  mother,  the  little  hand  would  creep  back  to  the 
pocket  of  her  dress.  For  a  while  her  dresses  were  made  without 
pockets,  but  Julie  had  moped  around  the  house  so  miserably  at  a 
loss  all  one  month  that  Evylyn  weakened  and  never  tried  the 
experiment  again. 

The  problem  of  Donald  had  been  different  from  the  start.  She  had 
attempted  vainly  to  keep  him  near  her  as  she  had  tried  to  teach 
Julie  to  lean  less  on  her--lately  the  problem  of  Donald  had  been 
snatched  out  of  her  hands;  his  division  had  been  abroad  for  three 
months. 

She  yawned  again — life  was  a  thing  for  youth.  What  a  happy  youth 
she  must  have  had!  She  remembered  her  pony,  Bijou,  and  the  trip 
to  Europe  with  her  mother  when  she  was  eighteen — 

"Very,  very  complicated,"  she  said  aloud  and  severely  to  the 
moon,  and,  stepping  inside,  was  about  to  close  the  door  when  she 
heard  a  noise  in  the  library  and  started. 

It  was  Martha,  the  middle-aged  servant:  they  kept  only  one  now. 
"Why,  Martha!"  she  said  in  surprise. 

Martha  turned  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  was  up-stairs.  I  was  jist — " 

"Is  anything  the  matter?" 

Martha  hesitated. 

"No;  I — "  She  stood  there  fidgeting.  "It  was  a  letter,  Mrs. 

Piper,  that  I  put  somewhere. 


"A  letter?  Your  own  letter?"  asked  Evylyn. 

"No,  it  was  to  you.  'Twas  this  afternoon,  Mrs.  Piper,  in  the  last 
mail.  The  postman  give  it  to  me  and  then  the  back  door-bell 
rang.  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  so  I  must  have  stuck  it  somewhere.  I 
thought  I'd  just  slip  in  now  and  find  it." 

"What  sort  of  a  letter?  From  Mr.  Donald?" 

"No,  it  was  an  advertisement,  maybe,  or  a  business  letter.  It  was 
a  long  narrow  one,  I  remember." 

They  began  a  search  through  the  music-room,  looking  on  trays  and 
mantelpieces,  and  then  through  the  library,  feeling  on  the  tops 
of  rows  of  books.  Martha  paused  in  despair. 

"I  can't  think  where.  I  went  straight  to  the  kitchen.  The 
dining-room,  maybe."  She  started  hopefully  for  the  dining-room, 
but  turned  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  a  gasp  behind  her.  Evylyn  had 
sat  down  heavily  in  a  Morris  chair,  her  brows  drawn  very  close 
together  eyes  blanking  furiously. 

"Are  you  sick?" 

For  a  minute  there  was  no  answer.  Evylyn  sat  there  very  still  and 
Martha  could  see  the  very  quick  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom. 

"Are  you  sick?"  she  repeated. 

"No,"  said  Evylyn  slowly,  "but  I  know  where  the  letter  is.  Go 
'way,  Martha.  I  know." 

Wonderingly,  Martha  withdrew,  and  still  Evylyn  sat  there,  only 
the  muscles  around  her  eyes  moving-contracting  and  relaxing  and 
contracting  again.  She  knew  now  where  the  letter  was-she  knew 
as  well  as  if  she  had  put  it  there  herself.  And  she  felt 
instinctively  and  unquestionably  what  the  letter  was.  It  was  long 
and  narrow  like  an  advertisement,  but  up  in  the  corner  in  large 
letters  it  said  "War  Department"  and,  in  smaller  letters  below, 
"Official  Business."  She  knew  it  lay  there  in  the  big  bowl  with 
her  name  in  ink  on  the  outside  and  her  soul's  death  within. 


Rising  uncertainly,  she  walked  toward  the  dining-room,  feeling 


her  way  along  the  bookcases  and  through  the  doorway.  After  a 
moment  she  found  the  light  and  switched  it  on. 

There  was  the  bowl,  reflecting  the  electric  light  in  crimson 
squares  edged  with  black  and  yellow  squares  edged  with  blue, 
ponderous  and  glittering,  grotesquely  and  triumphantly  ominous. 
She  took  a  step  forward  and  paused  again;  another  step  and  she 
would  see  over  the  top  and  into  the  inside--another  step  and  she 
would  see  an  edge  of  white--another  step--her  hands  fell  on  the 
rough,  cold  surface-- 

In  a  moment  she  was  tearing  it  open,  fumbling  with  an  obstinate 
fold,  holding  it  before  her  while  the  typewritten  page  glared  out 
and  struck  at  her.  Then  it  fluttered  like  a  bird  to  the  floor. 

The  house  that  had  seemed  whirring,  buzzing  a  moment  since,  was 
suddenly  very  quiet;  a  breath  of  air  crept  in  through  the  open 
front  door  carrying  the  noise  of  a  passing  motor;  she  heard  faint 
sounds  from  upstairs  and  then  a  grinding  racket  in  the  pipe 
behind  the  bookcases-her  husband  turning  of  a  water-tap — 

And  in  that  instant  it  was  as  if  this  were  not,  after  all, 

Donald's  hour  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  marker  in  the 
insidious  contest  that  had  gone  on  in  sudden  surges  and  long, 
listless  interludes  between  Evylyn  and  this  cold,  malignant  thing 
of  beauty,  a  gift  of  enmity  from  a  man  whose  face  she  had  long 
since  forgotten.  With  its  massive,  brooding  passivity  it  lay 
there  in  the  centre  of  her  house  as  it  had  lain  for  years, 
throwing  out  the  ice-like  beams  of  a  thousand  eyes,  perverse 
glitterings  merging  each  into  each,  never  aging,  never  changing. 

Evylyn  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  stared  at  it 
fascinated.  It  seemed  to  be  smiling  now,  a  very  cruel  smile,  as 
if  to  say: 

"You  see,  this  time  I  didn't  have  to  hurt  you  directly.  I  didn't 
bother.  You  know  it  was  I  who  took  your  son  away.  You  know  how 
cold  I  am  and  how  hard  and  how  beautiful,  because  once  you  were 
just  as  cold  and  hard  and  beautiful." 

The  bowl  seemed  suddenly  to  turn  itself  over  and  then  to  distend 
and  swell  until  it  became  a  great  canopy  that  glittered  and 
trembled  over  the  room,  over  the  house,  and,  as  the  walls  melted 
slowly  into  mist,  Evylyn  saw  that  it  was  still  moving  out,  out 


and  far  away  from  her,  shutting  off  far  horizons  and  suns  and 
moons  and  stars  except  as  inky  blots  seen  faintly  through  it.  And 
under  it  walked  all  the  people,  and  the  light  that  came  through 
to  them  was  refracted  and  twisted  until  shadow  seamed  light  and 
light  seemed  shadow--until  the  whole  panoply  of  the  world  became 
changed  and  distorted  under  the  twinkling  heaven  of 
the  bowl. 

Then  there  came  a  far-away,  booming  voice  like  a  low,  clear  bell. 

It  came  from  the  centre  of  the  bowl  and  down  the  great  sides  to 
the  ground  and  then  bounced  toward  her  eagerly. 

"You  see,  I  am  fate,"  it  shouted,  "and  stronger  than  your  puny 
plans;  and  I  am  how-things-turn-out  and  I  am  different  from  your 
little  dreams,  and  I  am  the  flight  of  time  and  the  end  of  beauty 
and  unfulfilled  desire;  all  the  accidents  and  imperceptions  and 
the  little  minutes  that  shape  the  crucial  hours  are  mine.  I  am 
the  exception  that  proves  no  rules,  the  limits  of  your  control, 
the  condiment  in  the  dish  of  life." 

The  booming  sound  stopped;  the  echoes  rolled  away  over  the  wide 
land  to  the  edge  of  the  bowl  that  bounded  the  world  and  up  the 
great  sides  and  back  to  the  centre  where  they  hummed  for  a  moment 
and  died.  Then  the  great  walls  began  slowly  to  bear  down  upon 
her,  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  coming  closer  and  closer  as  if 
to  crush  her;  and  as  she  clinched  her  hands  and  waited  for  the 
swift  bruise  of  the  cold  glass,  the  bowl  gave  a  sudden  wrench  and 
turned  over--and  lay  there  on  the  side-board,  shining  and 
inscrutable,  reflecting  in  a  hundred  prisms,  myriad,  many-colored 
glints  and  gleams  and  crossings  and  interlaces  of  light. 

The  cold  wind  blew  in  again  through  to  front  door,  and  with  a 
desperate,  frantic  energy  Evylyn  stretched  both  her  arms  around 
the  bowl.  She  must  be  quick-she  must  be  strong.  She  tightened 
her  arms  until  they  ached,  tauted  the  thin  strips  of  muscle  under 
her  soft  flesh,  and  with  a  mighty  effort  raised  it  and  held  it. 

She  felt  the  wind  blow  cold  on  her  back  where  her  dress  had  come 
apart  from  the  strain  of  her  effort,  and  as  she  felt  it  she 
turned  toward  it  and  staggered  under  the  great  weight  out  through 
the  library  and  on  toward  the  front  door.  She  must  be 
quick-she  must  be  strong.  The  blood  in  her  arms  throbbed  dully 
and  her  knees  kept  giving  way  under  her,  but  the  feel  of  the  cool 
glass  was  good. 


Out  the  front  door  she  tottered  and  over  to  the  stone  steps,  and 
there,  summoning  every  fibre  of  her  soul  and  body  for  a  last 
effort,  swung  herself  half  around--for  a  second,  as  she  tried  to 
loose  her  hold,  her  numb  fingers  clung  to  the  rough  surface,  and 
in  that  second  she  slipped  and,  losing  balance,  toppled  forward 
with  a  despairing  cry,  her  arms  still  around  the  bowl  .  .  .  down 


Over  the  way  lights  went  on;  far  down  the  block  the  crash  was 
heard,  and  pedestrians  rushed  up  wonderingly;  up-stairs  a  tired 
man  awoke  from  the  edge  of  sleep  and  a  little  girl  whimpered  in  a 
haunted  doze.  And  all  over  the  moonlit  sidewalk  around  the 
still,  black  form,  hundreds  of  prisms  and  cubes  and  splinters  of 
glass  reflected  the  light  in  little  gleams  of  blue,  and  black 
edged  with  yellow,  and  yellow,  and  crimson  edged  with  black. 


THE  NEW  FABLE  OF  THE  SPEEDY  SPRITE 

from  The  Project  Gutenberg  EBook  of  Ade's  Fables ,  by  George  Ade 

One  Monday  Morning  a  range  and  well-conditioned  Elfin  of  the  Young 
Unmarried  Set,  yclept  Loretta,  emerged  into  the  Sunlight  and  hit  the 
Concrete  Path  with  a  ringing  Heel. 

This  uncrowned  Empress  of  the  18th  Ward  was  a  she-Progressive  assaying 
98  per  cent,  pure  Ginger. 

Instead  of  trailing  the  ever  onward  Parade,  she  juggled  the  Baton  at 
the  head  of  the  Push. 

In  the  crisp  introductory  hours  of  the  Wash-Day  already  woven  into  the 
Plot,  Loretta  trolleyed  herself  down  into  the  Noise  Belt. 

She  went  to  the  office  of  the  exclusive  Kennel  Club  and  entered  the 
Chow  Ki-Yi  for  the  next  Bench  Show.  At  the  Clearing  House  for  K.  M.'s 
she  filed  a  loud  call  for  a  Cook  who  could  cook.  Then  she  cashed  a 
check,  ordered  a  pound  of  Salted  Nuts  (to  be  delivered  by  Special  Wagon 
at  once),  enveloped  a  ball  of  Ice  Cream  gooed  with  Chocolate,  and  soon, 
greatly  refreshed,  swept  down  upon  a  Department  Store. 


A  Chenille  Massacre  was  in  full  swing  on  the  3d  floor,  just  between  the 
Porch  Furniture  and  Special  Clothing  for  Airmen.  Loretta  took  a  run 
and  jump  into  the  heaving  mass  of  the  gentler  Division.  She  came  out 
at  1 0.53  with  her  Sky  Piece  badly  listed  to  Port  and  her  toes  flattened 
out,  but  she  was  17  cents  to  the  Good.  Three  hearty  Cheers! 

So  she  went  over  to  an  exhibition  of  Paintings,  breathing  through  her 
Nose  for  at  least  an  Hour  as  she  studied  the  new  Masterpieces  of  the 
Swedo-Scandinavian  School.  Each  looked  as  if  executed  with  a  Squirt 
Gun  by  a  Nervous  Geek  on  his  way  to  a  Three  Days  Cure.  Just  the  same, 
every  Visitor  with  a  clinging  Skirt  and  a  Mushroom  Hat  gurgled  like  a 
Mountain  Stream. 

In  company  with  four  other  Seraphines,  plucked  from  the  Society  Col., 
she  toyed  with  a  Fruit  Salad  and  Cocoa  at  a  Tea  Room  instituted  by  a 
Lady  in  Reduced  Circumstances  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are 
never  overtaken  by  Hunger. 

The  usual  Battle  as  to  which  should  pick  up  the  Check  and  the  same  old 
Compromise.  A  Dutch  Treat  with  the  Waitress  trying  to  spread  it  four 
ways  and  the  Auditing  Committee  watching  her  like  a  Hawk.  Then  a  10- 
cent  Tip,  bestowed  as  if  endowing  Princeton,  and  the  Quartet 
representing  the  Flower  of  America's  Young  Womanhood  was  once  more  out 
in  the  Ozone,  marching  abreast  with  shining  Faces  and  pushing  white- 
haired  Business  Men  off  into  the  Sweepings. 

Loretta  went  to  a  place  with  a  glass  Cover  on  it  and  had  herself 
photoed  in  many  a  striking  Posture.  With  the  Chin  tilted  to  show  the 
full  crop  of  Cervical  Vertebrae  and  her  Search  Lights  aimed  yearningly 
at  the  top  of  the  Singer  Building,  she  had  herself  kidded  into 
believing  that  she  was  a  certified  Replica  of  Elsie  Ferguson. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitation  she  hurried  out  to  the  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum  to  check  up  the  Picks  and  watch  them  making  Card-Board 
Mottoes. 

After  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  except  fly  home  and  complete  a  Paper 
on  the  Social  Unrest  in  Spain,  after  which  she  backed  into  the 
Spangles,  because  Father  was  bringing  an  old  Stable  Companion  to 
dinner. 


In  the  evening  she  took  Mother  to  a  Travel  Lecture.  The  colored  Slides 


were  mingled  with  St.  Vitus  Glimpses  of  swarming  Streets  and  galloping 
Gee-Gees.  They  came  home  google-eyed  and  had  to  feel  their  way  into 
the  Domicile. 

Tuesday  A.  M.  dawned  overcast  with  shifting  winds  from  the  N.  E.. 

Loretta  pried  herself  away  from  the  third  Waffle  in  order  to  hike  to 
the  corner  and  jack  up  Mr.  Grocer  about  the  Kindling  Wood  that  he  had 
sent  them  for  Celery. 

She  had  the  Druggist  'phone  the  Florist,  and  then  rewarded  him  by 
purchasing  three  Stamps. 

At  9.30  the  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  Summer  Camp  of  the  In-Wrong 
Married  Women  whirled  through  the  untidy  Suburbs  in  a  next  year's 
Motor  Car,  and  Loretta  was  nowhere  except  right  up  on  the  front  Seat 
picking  out  the  Road. 

Once  a  year  the  Ladies  of  the  Lumty-Tum  went  out  with  their  embroidered 
Sand-Bags  and  swung  on  their  Gentlemen  Friends  for  enough  Dough  to  pay 
the  Vacation  Expenses  of  Neglected  Wives  and  Kiddies. 

In  every  community  there  is  an  undiscovered  Triton  thoroughly  posted  on 
the  Renaissance  of  the  Reactionaries  and  the  recrudescence  of  the  Big 
Six  Baby  with  the  up-twist  that  has  the  Whiskers  on  it.  This  Boy  is  so 
busy  regulating  both  Parties  and  both  Leagues  that  when  it  comes  time 
for  his  Brood  to  take  an  Outing,  some  ignorant  Outsider  has  to  step  in 
and  unbelt. 

After  letting  contracts  for  Milk  and  Vegetables,  Loretta  and  the  other 
specimens  of  our  Best  People  zipped  over  to  the  Country  Club,  breaking 
into  silvery  Laughter  every  time  the  Speedometer  made  a  Face  at  the 
Sign-Board  which  said  that  the  Speed  Limit  was  12  Miles  an  Hour. 

They  showed  a  few  milk-fed  Springers  how  to  take  a  Joke,  and  then 
played  an  18-hole  Foursome  which  was  more  or  less  of  a  Grewsome. 

Then  a  little  Tea  on  the  Terrace  with  Herbert  lolling  by  in  his 
Flannels,  just  as  you  read  about  it  in  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

A  buzzing  sound  dying  off  into  the  distance,  a  trail  of  Blue  Smoke  in 
the  fading  Twilight,  and  little  Bright  Eyes  is  back  in  her  own  Boudoir 
packing  herself  into  a  new  set  of  Glads. 


That  evening  she  had  four  throbbing  Roscoes  curled  up  among  her  Sofa 
Pillows. 

She  had  to  bat  up  short  and  easy  ones  for  this  Bunch,  as  they  came  from 
the  Wholesale  District. 

When  they  began  to  distribute  political  Bromides,  the  artful  Minx  sat 
clear  out  on  the  edge  of  the  Chair  and  let  on  to  be  simply  pop-eyed 
with  Ardor. 

Shortly  after  12  she  turned  the  last  night-blooming  Cyril  out  into  the 
Darkness  and  did  a  graceful  Pirouet  to  the  Husks. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  between  the  Ham  and  Eggs,  she  glanced  at  her 
double-entry  Date  Book  and  began  to  gyrate. 

On  the  way  down-town  she  stopped  in  and  had  herself  measured  for  a  new 
mop  of  hair. 

Thence  to  the  Beauty  Works  to  have  the  peerless  Frontispiece  ironed  out 
and  the  Nails  ivoried. 

When  she  appeared  at  the  Sorority  Tiffin  at  1  P.  M.  she  was  dolled  for 
fair. 

The  Response  in  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  of  Yamma  Gamma  was  a  neat  Affair. 
After  swiping  the  Table  Decorations,  she  and  two  Companions  hurried  to 
a  Mat.  It  was  a  Performance  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Overhanging  Domes,  and  the  Drama  was  one  that  no  Commercial  Manager 
had  the  Nerve  to  unload  on  the  Public.  The  Plot  consisted  of  two 
victims  of  Neurasthenia  sitting  at  a  Table  and  discussing  Impaired 
Circulation. 

That  evening  she  helped  administer  the  Anesthetic  to  a  Seminary  Snipe 
who  was  getting  into  the  Life  Boat  with  a  hard-wood  Bachelor  grabbed 
off  at  the  1 1th  Hour. 

Loretta  wept  softly  while  straightening  out  the  Veil,  in  accordance 
with  Tradition.  Later  on  she  did  an  Eddie  Collins  and  landed  the 
Bride's  Bouquet.  At  1 1 .30  she  had  the  Best  Man  backed  into  a  Corner, 
slipping  him  that  Old  One  about  his  Hair  matching  his  Eyes. 


It  is  now  Thursday  morning  and  who  is  this  in  the  Gym  whanging  the 


Medicine  Ball  at  the  Lady  Instructor  with  the  Face? 


It  is  Loretta. 

Behold  her  at  10.30,  after  an  icy  Splash  and  a  keen  rub  with  a  raspy 
Towel. 

She  has  climbed  back  into  the  dark-cloth  Effect  and  is  headed  for  the 
Studio  of  Madam  to  grapple  with  the  French  Lesson. 

After  that  she  will  do  nothing  before  Lunch  Time  except  try  on  White 
Shoes  and  fondle  some  Hats  that  are  being  sacrificed  at  $80  per  throw. 

The  Suffrage  Sisters  rounded  up  Thursday  afternoon.  A  longitudinal 
Brigadieress  in  the  army  of  Intellectuality  did  the  main  Spiel,  with 
Loretta  as  principal  Rooter. 

The  Speaker  was  there  with  the  Pep  and  with  the  Vocabulary.  Otherwise 
she  was  a  Naughty-Naughty.  The  costume  was  a  plain  Burial  Shroud,  the 
only  Ornament  being  a  4-carat  Wen  just  above  the  Neck-band. 

At  4  P.  M.,  after  the  Male  Sex  had  been  ground  to  a  Hamburger,  our 
little  Playmate  escaped  to  a  Picture  Show,  but  not  until  she  had  duly 
fortified  herself  with  the  nourishing  Marshmallow. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  Cards  that  night  except  a  Subscription  Dance, 
which  got  under  way  at  10  P.  M.  and  never  subsided  until  the  cold 
Daylight  began  to  spill  in  at  the  Windows. 

Loretta  did  a  27  out  of  a  possible  29.  Percentage  .931 --six  better 
than  Bogey  and  400  points  ahead  of  Ty  Cobb. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  don't  imagine  that  she  failed  to  come 
up  for  Air  on  Friday  Morning. 

Life  is  real,  Life  is  earnest,  and  she  had  a  Gown  to  be  shortened  up 
and  re-surveyed  around  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  just  as  soon  as  she  could 
leave  the  Gloves  to  be  cleaned. 

Happening  into  Automobile  Row,  she  permitted  a  blond  salesman  with  a 
Norfolk  Jacket  to  demonstrate  the  new  type  of  Electric  Runabout. 


One  of  the  most  inexpensive  pursuits  of  the  well-dressed  Minority  is  to 


glide  over  the  Asphalt  in  a  Demonstration  Car  and  pretend  to  be 
undecided. 

She  permitted  the  man  to  set  her  down  at  a  Book  Shop,  where  she 
furtively  skinned  eight  Magazines  while  waiting  for  a  Chum  to  pop 
through  the  Whirligig  Door. 

The  two  went  Window-Hopping  for  an  hour.  After  making  Mind  Purchases 
of  about  $8000  worth  of  washable  Finery  edged  with  Lace,  a  spirit  of 
Deviltry  seized  them. 

They  ordered  their  Lettuce  Sandwiches  and  diluted  Ceylon  in  a 
Restaurant  where  roguish  Men-about-Town  sat  facing  the  Main  Entrance 
to  pipe  the  pulchritudinous  Pippins. 

Was  it  seven  or  eight  Party  Calls  that  she  checked  from  her  social 
Ledger  before  4  o'clock?  Answer:  eight. 

Then  a  swinging  Gallop  for  home.  Whilst  she  had  been  socializing 
around,  Robert  W.  Chambers  had  taken  a  lead  of  two  Novels  on  her. 

Retiring  to  a  quiet  Alcove  with  four  Volumes  that  were  being  dissected 
at  the  drawing-room  Clinics,  she  took  a  hack  at  the  first  and  last 
Chapter  of  each.  Just  enough  to  protect  her  against  a  Fumble  if  she 
found  herself  next  to  a  Book  Sharp. 

That  evening  a  famous  Hungarian  Fiddler,  accompanied  by  a  warbling 
Guinea  Hen  and  backed  up  by  sixty  Symphonic  Heineys  wearing  Spectacles, 
was  giving  a  Recital  for  the  True  Lovers  in  a  Mammoth  Cave  devoted  to 
Art. 

Loretta  had  a  sneaking  preference  for  the  May  Irwin  School  of 
Expression,  but  she  had  to  go  through  with  the  Saint-Saens  Stuff  now 
and  then  to  maintain  a  Club  Standing. 

Accordingly  she  and  Mother  and  poor  old  dying  Father,  with  no  Heart  in 
the  Enterprise,  were  planted  well  down  in  Section  B,  where  they  could 
watch  Mrs.  Leroy  Geblotz,  who  once  entertained  Nordica,  and  say  "Bravo" 
at  the  Psychological  Moment. 

On  Saturday  Morning,  after  she  had  penned  14  Epistles,  using  the  tall 
cuneiform  Hieroglyphics,  she  didn't  have  a  blessed  thing  to  do  before 
her  1  o'clock  Engagement  except  drop  in  at  a  Flower  Show  and  a  Cat 
Show  and  have  her  Palm  read  by  a  perfectly  fascinating  Serpent  with  a 


Goatee  who  had  been  telling  all  the  Gells  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  themselves. 

A  merry  little  Group  went  slumming  Saturday  afternoon.  They  attended 
a  Ball  Game.  Loretta  had  her  Chin  over  the  Railing  and  evinced  a  keen 
Interest,  her  only  Difficulty  being  that  she  never  knew  which  Side  was 
at  bat. 

At  dusk  she  began  hanging  on  the  Family  Jewels.  It  was  a  formal  Dinner 
Party  with  a  list  made  up  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 

Loretta  found  herself  between  an  extinct  Volcano  of  Political  World  and 
a  sappy  Fledgling  whose  Grandfather  laid  the  cornerstone  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Dinner  was  one  of  those  corpseless  Funerals,  stage-managed  by  a 
respectable  Lady  with  a  granite  Front  who  had  Mayflower  Corpuscles 
moving  majestically  through  her  Arterial  System. 

Loretta  was  marooned  so  far  from  the  Live  Ones  that  she  couldn't  wig¬ 
wag  for  Help.  Her  C.  Q.  D.  brought  no  Relief. 

She  threw  about  three  throes  of  Anguish  before  they  escaped  to  the 
private  Gambling  Hell. 

Here  she  tucked  back  her  Valenciennes  and  proceeded  to  cop  a  little 
Pin-Money  at  the  soul-destroying  game  known  as  Bridge. 

At  1 1 .30  she  led  a  highly  connected  volunteer  Wine  Pusher  out  into  the 
Conservatory  and  told  him  she  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  marry  him 
until  she  had  learned  his  First  Name. 

Shortly  after  Midnight  she  blew,  arriving  at  headquarters  just  in  time 
to  participate  in  a  Chafing-Dish  Jubilee  promoted  by  only  Brother,  just 
back  from  the  Varsity. 

She  approached  the  Porcelain  in  a  chastened  mood  that  Sabbath  morning. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  Night  Before  and  of  playing  cards  for  Money. 

She  remembered  the  glare  of  Light  for  overhead  and  the  tense,  eager 
Faces  peering  above  the  Paste-Boards. 

Then  she  recalled,  with  a  sharp  catch  of  the  Breath  and  a  little  tug  of 
Pain  at  the  Heart,  that  she  had  balled  herself  up  at  one  Stage  and  got 
dummied  out  of  a  Grand  Slam. 


"It  would  have  meant  a  long  pair  of  the  Silk  Kind,"  thought  she,  as  she 
sighed  deeply  and  turned  the  cold  Faucet. 

After  Breakfast,  she  took  a  long  Walk  up  the  Avenue  as  a  Bracer. 

After  which  to  the  Kirk,  for  she  taught  a  class  of  Little  Girls  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  she  had  to  fake  up  an  Explanation  of  how  Joshua  made 
the  Sun  stand  still,  thereby  putting  herself  in  the  Scratch  Division 
of  Explainers,  believe  us. 

She  listened  to  a  dainty  Boston  Sermon,  trimmed  with  Ruching,  singing 
lustily  before  and  after. 

Then  back  home  with  the  solemn  Parade  to  sit  among  the  condemned 
waiting  for  that  superlative  Gorge  known  as  the  Sunday  Dinner. 

While  she  was  waiting,  a  male  Friend  dropped  in.  His  costume  was  a 
compromise  between  an  English  Actor  and  a  hired  Mourner. 

On  Week  Days  he  sat  at  a  Desk  dictating  Letters  and  saying  that  the 
Matter  had  been  referred  to  the  proper  Department. 

He  looked  at  Loretta,  so  calm  and  cool  and  collected  in  her  pious 
Raiment,  and  the  Smile  that  he  summoned  was  benevolent  and  almost 
patronizing. 

"I  was  wondering,"  said  he.  "I  was  wondering  if  a  Girl  like  you  ever 
gets  tired  of  sitting  around  and  doing  nothing." 

Loretta  did  not  cackle.  She  had  read  in  a  Book  by  a  Yale  Professor 
that  Woman  is  not  supposed  to  possess  the  Sense  of  Humor. 

MORAL:  The  Settlement  Campaign  is  not  getting  to  the  real  Workers. 


THE  LITTLE  CONVENT  GIRL 
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She  was  coming  down  on  the  boat  from  Cincinnati,  the  little  convent 


girl.  Two  sisters  had  brought  her  aboard.  They  gave  her  in  charge  of 
the  captain,  got  her  a  state-room,  saw  that  the  new  little  trunk  was 
put  into  it,  hung  the  new  little  satchel  up  on  the  wall,  showed  her 
how  to  bolt  the  door  at  night,  shook  hands  with  her  for  good-by 
(good-bys  have  really  no  significance  for  sisters),  and  left  her 
there.  After  a  while  the  bells  all  rang,  and  the  boat,  in  the  awkward 
elephantine  fashion  of  boats,  got  into  midstream.  The  chambermaid 
found  her  sitting  on  the  chair  in  the  state-room  where  the  sisters 
had  left  her,  and  showed  her  how  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  the  saloon.  And 
there  she  sat  until  the  captain  came  and  hunted  her  up  for  supper. 

She  could  not  do  anything  of  herself;  she  had  to  be  initiated  into 
everything  by  some  one  else. 

She  was  known  on  the  boat  only  as  "the  little  convent  girl."  Her  name, 
of  course,  was  registered  in  the  clerk's  office,  but  on  a  steamboat  no 
one  thinks  of  consulting  the  clerk's  ledger.  It  is  always  the  little 
widow,  the  fat  madam,  the  tall  colonel,  the  parson,  etc.  The  captain, 
who  pronounced  by  the  letter,  always  called  her  the  little  _convent_ 
girl.  She  was  the  beau-ideal  of  the  little  convent  girl.  She  never 
raised  her  eyes  except  when  spoken  to.  Of  course  she  never  spoke 
first,  even  to  the  chambermaid,  and  when  she  did  speak  it  was  in  the 
wee,  shy,  furtive  voice  one  might  imagine  a  just-budding  violet  to 
have;  and  she  walked  with  such  soft,  easy,  carefully  calculated  steps 
that  one  naturally  felt  the  penalties  that  must  have  secured 
them-penalties  dictated  by  a  black  code  of  deportment. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  Her  black  straw  hat  was  trimmed  with 
stiff  new  crape,  and  her  stiff  new  bombazine  dress  had  crape  collar 
and  cuffs.  She  wore  her  hair  in  two  long  plaits  fastened  around  her 
head  tight  and  fast.  Her  hair  had  a  strong  inclination  to  curl,  but 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  it  as  austerely  as  the  noise  out  of  her 
footfalls.  Her  hair  was  as  black  as  her  dress;  her  eyes,  when  one  saw 
them,  seemed  blacker  than  either,  on  account  of  the  bluishness  of  the 
white  surrounding  the  pupil.  Her  eyelashes  were  almost  as  thick  as  the 
black  veil  which  the  sisters  had  fastened  around  her  hat  with  an  extra 
pin  the  very  last  thing  before  leaving.  She  had  a  round  little  face, 
and  a  tiny  pointed  chin;  her  mouth  was  slightly  protuberant  from  the 
teeth,  over  which  she  tried  to  keep  her  lips  well  shut,  the  effort 
giving  them  a  pathetic  little  forced  expression.  Her  complexion  was 
sallow,  a  pale  sallow,  the  complexion  of  a  brunette  bleached  in 
darkened  rooms.  The  only  color  about  her  was  a  blue  taffeta  ribbon 
from  which  a  large  silver  medal  of  the  Virgin  hung  over  the  place 
where  a  breast  pin  should  have  been.  She  was  so  little,  so  little, 


although  she  was  eighteen,  as  the  sisters  told  the  captain;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  permitted  her  to  travel  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans 
alone. 

Unless  the  captain  or  the  clerk  remembered  to  fetch  her  out  in  front, 
she  would  sit  all  day  in  the  cabin,  in  the  same  place,  crocheting 
lace,  her  spool  of  thread  and  box  of  patterns  in  her  lap,  on  the 
handkerchief  spread  to  save  her  new  dress.  Never  leaning  back--oh,  no! 
always  straight  and  stiff,  as  if  the  conventual  back  board  were  there 
within  call.  She  would  eat  only  convent  fare  at  first,  notwithstanding 
the  importunities  of  the  waiters,  and  the  jocularities  of  the  captain, 
and  particularly  of  the  clerk.  Every  one  knows  the  fund  of  humor 
possessed  by  a  steamboat  clerk,  and  what  a  field  for  display  the  table 
at  meal-times  affords.  On  Friday  she  fasted  rigidly,  and  she  never 
began  to  eat,  or  finished,  without  a  little  Latin  movement  of  the  lips 
and  a  sign  of  the  cross.  And  always  at  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  she 
remembered  the  angelus,  although  there  was  no  church  bell  to  remind 
her  of  it. 

She  was  in  mourning  for  her  father,  the  sisters  told  the  captain, 
and  she  was  going  to  New  Orleans  to  her  mother.  She  had  not  seen 
her  mother  since  she  was  an  infant,  on  account  of  some  disagreement 
between  the  parents,  in  consequence  of  which  the  father  had  brought 
her  to  Cincinnati,  and  placed  her  in  the  convent.  There  she  had  been 
for  twelve  years,  only  going  to  her  father  for  vacations  and  holidays. 

So  long  as  the  father  lived  he  would  never  let  the  child  have  any 
communication  with  her  mother.  Now  that  he  was  dead  all  that  was 
changed,  and  the  first  thing  that  the  girl  herself  wanted  to  do  was  to 
go  to  her  mother. 

The  mother  superior  had  arranged  it  all  with  the  mother  of  the  girl, 
who  was  to  come  personally  to  the  boat  in  New  Orleans,  and  receive  her 
child  from  the  captain,  presenting  a  letter  from  the  mother  superior, 
a  facsimile  of  which  the  sisters  gave  the  captain. 

It  is  a  long  voyage  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  the  rivers  doing 
their  best  to  make  it  interminable,  embroidering  themselves  _ad 
libitum_  all  over  the  country.  Every  five  miles,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  the  boat  would  stop  to  put  off  or  take  on  freight,  if  not 
both.  The  little  convent  girl,  sitting  in  the  cabin,  had  her 
terrible  frights  at  first  from  the  hideous  noises  attendant  on  these 
landings--the  whistles,  the  ringings  of  the  bells,  the  running  to  and 
fro,  the  shouting.  Every  time  she  thought  it  was  shipwreck,  death, 


judgment,  purgatory;  and  her  sins!  her  sins!  She  would  drop  her 
crochet,  and  clutch  her  prayer-beads  from  her  pocket,  and  relax  the 
constraint  over  her  lips,  which  would  go  to  rattling  off  prayers  with 
the  velocity  of  a  relaxed  windlass.  That  was  at  first,  before  the 
captain  took  to  fetching  her  out  in  front  to  see  the  boat  make  a 
landing.  Then  she  got  to  liking  it  so  much  that  she  would  stay  all  day 
just  where  the  captain  put  her,  going  inside  only  for  her  meals.  She 
forgot  herself  at  times  so  much  that  she  would  draw  her  chair  a  little 
closer  to  the  railing,  and  put  up  her  veil,  actually,  to  see  better. 

No  one  ever  usurped  her  place,  quite  in  front,  or  intruded  upon  her 
either  with  word  or  look;  for  every  one  learned  to  know  her  shyness, 
and  began  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  her,  and  all  wanted  the 
little  convent  girl  to  see  everything  that  she  possibly  could. 

And  it  was  worth  seeing--the  balancing  and  _chasseeing_  and  waltzing 
of  the  cumbersome  old  boat  to  make  a  landing.  It  seemed  to  be 
always  attended  with  the  difficulty  and  the  improbability  of  a  new 
enterprise;  and  the  relief  when  it  did  sidle  up  anywhere  within 
rope's-throw  of  the  spot  aimed  at!  And  the  roustabout  throwing  the 
rope  from  the  perilous  end  of  the  dangling  gang-plank!  And  the 
dangling  roustabouts  hanging  like  drops  of  water  from  it— dropping 
sometimes  twenty  feet  to  the  land,  and  not  infrequently  into  the  river 
itself.  And  then  what  a  rolling  of  barrels,  and  shouldering  of  sacks, 
and  singing  of  Jim  Crow  songs,  and  pacing  of  Jim  Crow  steps;  and  black 
skins  glistening  through  torn  shirts,  and  white  teeth  gleaming  through 
red  lips,  and  laughing,  and  talking  and--bewildering!  entrancing! 

Surely  the  little  convent  girl  in  her  convent  walls  never  dreamed  of 
so  much  unpunished  noise  and  movement  in  the  world! 

The  first  time  she  heard  the  mate--it  must  have  been  like  the  first 
time  woman  ever  heard  man--curse  and  swear,  she  turned  pale,  and  ran 
quickly,  quickly  into  the  saloon,  and-came  out  again?  No,  indeed! 
not  with  all  the  soul  she  had  to  save,  and  all  the  other  sins  on  her 
conscience.  She  shook  her  head  resolutely,  and  was  not  seen  in  her 
chair  on  deck  again  until  the  captain  not  only  reassured  her,  but 
guaranteed  his  reassurance.  And  after  that,  whenever  the  boat  was 
about  to  make  a  landing,  the  mate  would  first  glance  up  to  the  guards, 
and  if  the  little  convent  girl  was  sitting  there  he  would  change  his 
invective  to  sarcasm,  and  politely  request  the  colored  gentlemen  not 
to  hurry  themselves--on  no  account  whatever;  to  take  their  time  about 
shoving  out  the  plank;  to  send  the  rope  ashore  by  post-office--write 
him  when  it  got  there;  begging  them  not  to  strain  their  backs;  calling 
them  mister,  colonel,  major,  general,  prince,  and  your  royal  highness, 


which  was  vastly  amusing.  At  night,  however,  or  when  the  little 
convent  girl  was  not  there,  language  flowed  in  its  natural  curve,  the 
mate  swearing  like  a  pagan  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  captain  forgot  himself  one  day:  it  was  when  the  boat  ran  aground 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner  and  place,  and  he  went  to  work  to 
express  his  opinion,  as  only  steamboat  captains  can,  of  the  pilot, 
mate,  engineer,  crew,  boat,  river,  country,  and  the  world  in  general, 
ringing  the  bell,  first  to  back,  then  to  head,  shouting  himself 
hoarser  than  his  own  whistle-when  he  chanced  to  see  the  little  black 
figure  hurrying  through  the  chaos  on  the  deck;  and  the  captain  stuck 
as  fast  aground  in  midstream  as  the  boat  had  done. 

In  the  evening  the  little  convent  girl  would  be  taken  on  the  upper 
deck,  and  going  up  the  steep  stairs  there  was  such  confusion,  to  keep 
the  black  skirts  well  over  the  stiff  white  petticoats;  and,  coming 
down,  such  blushing  when  suspicion  would  cross  the  unprepared  face 
that  a  rim  of  white  stocking  might  be  visible;  and  the  thin  feet, 
laced  so  tightly  in  the  glossy  new  leather  boots,  would  cling  to  each 
successive  step  as  if  they  could  never,  never  make  another  venture; 
and  then  one  boot  would  (there  is  but  that  word)  hesitate  out,  and 
feel  and  feel  around,  and  have  such  a  pause  of  helpless  agony  as  if 
indeed  the  next  step  must  have  been  wilfully  removed,  or  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  on  the  wide,  wide  earth. 

It  was  a  miracle  that  the  pilot  ever  got  her  up  into  the  pilot-house; 
but  pilots  have  a  lonely  time,  and  do  not  hesitate  even  at  miracles 
when  there  is  a  chance  for  company.  He  would  place  a  box  for  her  to 
climb  to  the  tall  bench  behind  the  wheel,  and  he  would  arrange  the 
cushions,  and  open  a  window  here  to  let  in  air,  and  shut  one  there  to 
cut  off  a  draft,  as  if  there  could  be  no  tenderer  consideration  in 
life  for  him  than  her  comfort.  And  he  would  talk  of  the  river  to  her, 
explain  the  chart,  pointing  out  eddies,  whirlpools,  shoals,  depths, 
new  beds,  old  beds,  cut-offs,  caving  banks,  and  making  banks,  as 
exquisitely  and  respectfully  as  if  she  had  been  the  River  Commission. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  there  was  as  great  a  river  as  the  Mississippi 
flowing  directly  under  it-an  underself  of  a  river,  as  much  a 
counterpart  of  the  other  as  the  second  story  of  a  house  is  of  the 
first;  in  fact,  he  said  they  were  navigating  through  the  upper  story. 
Whirlpools  were  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  river,  so  to  speak; 
eddies  were  rifts  and  cracks.  And  deep  under  the  earth,  hurrying 
toward  the  subterranean  stream,  were  other  streams,  small  and 


great,  but  all  deep,  hurrying  to  and  from  that  great  mother-stream 
underneath,  just  as  the  small  and  great  overground  streams  hurry  to 
and  from  their  mother  Mississippi.  It  was  almost  more  than  the  little 
convent  girl  could  take  in:  at  least  such  was  the  expression  of  her 
eyes;  for  they  opened  as  all  eyes  have  to  open  at  pilot  stories.  And 
he  knew  as  much  of  astronomy  as  he  did  of  hydrology,  could  call  the 
stars  by  name,  and  define  the  shapes  of  the  constellations;  and  she, 
who  had  studied  astronomy  at  the  convent,  was  charmed  to  find  that 
what  she  had  learned  was  all  true.  It  was  in  the  pilot-house,  one 
night,  that  she  forgot  herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
stayed  up  until  after  nine  o'clock.  Although  she  appeared  almost 
intoxicated  at  the  wild  pleasure,  she  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
at  the  wickedness  of  it,  and  observed  much  more  rigidity  of  conduct 
thereafter.  The  engineer,  the  boiler-men,  the  firemen,  the  stokers, 
they  all  knew  when  the  little  convent  girl  was  up  in  the  pilot-house: 
the  speaking-tube  became  so  mild  and  gentle. 

With  all  the  delays  of  river  and  boat,  however,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
journey  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans.  The  latter  city,  which  at  one 
time  to  the  impatient  seemed  at  the  terminus  of  the  never,  began, 
all  of  a  sudden,  one  day  to  make  its  nearingness  felt;  and  from  that 
period  every  other  interest  paled  before  the  interest  in  the  immanence 
of  arrival  into  port,  and  the  whole  boat  was  seized  with  a  panic  of 
preparation,  the  little  convent  girl  with  the  others.  Although  so 
immaculate  was  she  in  person  and  effects  that  she  might  have  been 
struck  with  a  landing,  as  some  good  people  might  be  struck  with  death, 
at  any  moment  without  fear  of  results,  her  trunk  was  packed  and 
repacked,  her  satchel  arranged  and  rearranged,  and,  the  last  day,  her 
hair  was  brushed  and  plaited  and  smoothed  over  and  over  again  until 
the  very  last  glimmer  of  a  curl  disappeared.  Her  dress  was  whisked, 
as  if  for  microscopic  inspection;  her  face  was  washed;  and  her 
finger-nails  were  scrubbed  with  the  hard  convent  nail-brush,  until 
the  disciplined  little  tips  ached  with  a  pristine  soreness.  And  still 
there  were  hours  to  wait,  and  still  the  boat  added  up  delays.  But  she 
arrived  at  last,  after  all,  with  not  more  than  the  usual  and  expected 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  advertised  time  of  arrival. 

There  was  extra  blowing  and  extra  ringing,  shouting,  commanding, 
rushing  up  the  gangway  and  rushing  down  the  gangway.  The  clerks, 
sitting  behind  tables  on  the  first  deck,  were  plied,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  with  estimates,  receipts,  charges,  countercharges,  claims, 
reclaims,  demands,  questions,  accusations,  threats,  all  at  topmost 
voices.  None  but  steamboat  clerks  could  have  stood  it.  And  there  were 


throngs  composed  of  individuals  every  one  of  whom  wanted  to  see  the 
captain  first  and  at  once:  and  those  who  could  not  get  to  him  shouted 
over  the  heads  of  the  others;  and  as  usual  he  lost  his  temper  and 
politeness,  and  began  to  do  what  he  termed  "hustle." 

"Captain!  Captain!"  a  voice  called  him  to  where  a  hand  plucked  his 
sleeve,  and  a  letter  was  thrust  toward  him.  "The  cross,  and  the  name 
of  the  convent."  He  recognized  the  envelop  of  the  mother  superior.  He 
read  the  duplicate  of  the  letter  given  by  the  sisters.  He  looked  at 
the  woman--the  mother-casually,  then  again  and  again. 

The  little  convent  girl  saw  him  coming,  leading  some  one  toward  her. 

She  rose.  The  captain  took  her  hand  first,  before  the  other  greeting, 
"Good-by,  my  dear,"  he  said.  He  tried  to  add  something  else,  but 
seemed  undetermined  what.  "Be  a  good  little  girl--"  It  was  evidently 
all  he  could  think  of.  Nodding  to  the  woman  behind  him,  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  left. 

One  of  the  deck-hands  was  sent  to  fetch  her  trunk.  He  walked  out 
behind  them,  through  the  cabin,  and  the  crowd  on  deck,  down  the 
stairs,  and  out  over  the  gangway.  The  little  convent  girl  and  her 
mother  went  with  hands  tightly  clasped.  She  did  not  turn  her  eyes  to 
the  right  or  left,  or  once  (what  all  passengers  do)  look  backward  at 
the  boat  which,  however  slowly,  had  carried  her  surely  over  dangers 
that  she  wot  not  of.  All  looked  at  her  as  she  passed.  All  wanted  to 
say  good-by  to  the  little  convent  girl,  to  see  the  mother  who  had  been 
deprived  of  her  so  long.  Some  expressed  surprise  in  a  whistle;  some 
in  other  ways.  All  exclaimed  audibly,  or  to  themselves,  "Colored!" 

It  takes  about  a  month  to  make  the  round  trip  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cincinnati  and  back,  counting  five  days'  stoppage  in  New  Orleans.  It 
was  a  month  to  a  day  when  the  steamboat  came  puffing  and  blowing  up  to 
the  wharf  again,  like  a  stout  dowager  after  too  long  a  walk;  and  the 
same  scene  of  confusion  was  enacted,  as  it  had  been  enacted  twelve 
times  a  year,  at  almost  the  same  wharf  for  twenty  years;  and  the 
same  calm,  a  death  calmness  by  contrast,  followed  as  usual  the  next 
morning. 

The  decks  were  quiet  and  clean;  one  cargo  had  just  been  delivered, 
part  of  another  stood  ready  on  the  levee  to  be  shipped.  The  captain 
was  there  waiting  for  his  business  to  begin,  the  clerk  was  in  his 
office  getting  his  books  ready,  the  voice  of  the  mate  could  be  heard 
below,  mustering  the  old  crew  out  and  a  new  crew  in;  for  if  steamboat 


crews  have  a  single  principle, --and  there  are  those  who  deny  them 
any, --it  is  never  to  ship  twice  in  succession  on  the  same  boat.  It  was 
too  early  yet  for  any  but  roustabouts,  marketers,  and  church-goers; 
so  early  that  even  the  river  was  still  partly  mist-covered;  only  in 
places  could  the  swift,  dark  current  be  seen  rolling  swiftly  along. 

"Captain!"  A  hand  plucked  at  his  elbow,  as  if  not  confident  that  the 
mere  calling  would  secure  attention.  The  captain  turned.  The  mother  of 
the  little  convent  girl  stood  there,  and  she  held  the  little  convent 
girl  by  the  hand.  "I  have  brought  her  to  see  you,"  the  woman  said. 

"You  were  so  kind--and  she  is  so  quiet,  so  still,  all  the  time,  I 
thought  it  would  do  her  a  pleasure." 

She  spoke  with  an  accent,  and  with  embarrassment;  otherwise  one  would 
have  said  that  she  was  bold  and  assured  enough. 

"She  don't  go  nowhere,  she  don't  do  nothing  but  make  her  crochet  and 
her  prayers,  so  I  thought  I  would  bring  her  for  a  little  visit  of  'How 
d'  ye  do'  to  you." 

There  was,  perhaps,  some  inflection  in  the  woman's  voice  that  might 
have  made  known,  or  at  least  awakened,  the  suspicion  of  some  latent 
hope  or  intention,  had  the  captain's  ear  been  fine  enough  to  detect 
it.  There  might  have  been  something  in  the  little  convent  girl's  face, 
had  his  eye  been  more  sensitive-trifle  paler,  maybe,  the  lips  a 
little  tighter  drawn,  the  blue  ribbon  a  shade  faded.  He  may  have 
noticed  that,  but-  And  the  visit  of  "How  d'  ye  do"  came  to  an  end. 

They  walked  down  the  stairway,  the  woman  in  front,  the  little  convent 
girl — her  hand  released  to  shake  hands  with  the  captain-following, 
across  the  bared  deck,  out  to  the  gangway,  over  to  the  middle  of 
it.  No  one  was  looking,  no  one  saw  more  than  a  flutter  of  white 
petticoats,  a  show  of  white  stockings,  as  the  little  convent  girl  went 
under  the  water. 

The  roustabout  dived,  as  the  roustabouts  always  do,  after  the 
drowning,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  good-for-nothing  lives.  The  mate 
himself  jumped  overboard;  but  she  had  gone  down  in  a  whirlpool. 
Perhaps,  as  the  pilot  had  told  her  whirlpools  always  did,  it  may  have 
carried  her  through  to  the  underground  river,  to  that  vast,  hidden, 
dark  Mississippi  that  flows  beneath  the  one  we  see;  for  her  body  was 
never  found. 


BECAUSE  COHEN  COULD  NEITHER  READ  NOR  WRITE 
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Isaac  Cohen  came  from  Russia  ten  years  ago.  He  left  there  his  wife  and 
two  children  and  came  here,  where  he  had  a  rich  uncle  who  was  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

His  uncle  took  him  to  his  home,  had  him  rest  up,  bought  him  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  and  began  to  Americanize  the  nephew  by  telling  him  that  he 
would  have  to  make  a  living. 

"Did  you  believe,  uncle,  that  I  have  come  here  to  watch  my  beard  grow? 

I,  who  have  a  wife  and  children  to  support,"  Cohen  answered. 

The  answer  pleased  his  uncle  very  much,  because  he  knew  how  easily  some 
forget  their  duties  when  at  a  distance. 

"Isaac,  I  shall  try  my  best  to  get  you  something.  Let's  call  in  your 
aunt  and  ask  her  advice." 

Aunt  Sarah  came  into  the  room,  and  folding  her  bejewelled  hands,  she 
began  to  think. 

"The  best  would  be,  my  husband,  if  your  nephew  would  tell  us  at  what  he 
would  like  to  work,"  she  finally  said. 

"Well,  Isaac,  what  do  you  say?" 

Isaac  Cohen's  face  lit  up.  He  had  his  dreams,  like  all  mortals.  His 
greatest  desire  was  to  be  a  beadle  in  a  synagogue. 

"Nothing  easier,"  the  uncle  explained.  "In  the  synagogue  of  our  own 
congregation  such  a  position  is  now  vacant." 


And  the  uncle  phoned  up  to  the  President  of  the  congregation,  who  was 
delighted  to  immediately  receive  the  applicant  at  his  home. 


Was  Isaac  Cohen  happy?  Was  there  ever  a  happier  man  than  he  was  as  he 
walked  with  his  uncle  from  Second  Avenue  to  Rivington  Street? 

During  the  whole  voyage  he  had  dreamed  of  getting  a  position  as  a 
beadle--and  now,  suddenly,  it  was  being  realized.  The  silken  blouses  he 
saw  spread  out  between  bunches  of  radishes  and  beets  on  the  pushcarts 
of  Orchard  Street  were  now  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  would  buy  one  for 
his  wife  with  the  first  money  he  earned.  On  another  pushcart  were  toys, 
leftovers,  seconds  from  last  Christmas.  He  would  buy  a  horse  for  his 
little  son.  All  those  luxurious  things  he  saw  in  the  windows  of  the 
stores  were  to  be  for  him  also.  And  a  three-room  flat,  with  water  from 
faucets,  a  dumb-waiter,  and  other  new  world  wonders. 

A  beadle!  Was  there  ever  a  higher  position  in  life? 

"Isaac,"  his  uncle  suddenly  cut  in  on  his  dreams,  "if  Mr.  Rosen,  the 
President,  asks  you  how  much  you  want,  you  should  answer  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  same  amount  as  the  former  beadle  received."  And 
before  Cohen  had  time  to  say  a  word  the  uncle  continued--"and  here  we 
are--second  floor  front.  Let's  hope  for  the  best." 

"Amen,"  said  Cohen. 

Mr.  Rosen,  the  President  of  the  Odessa  Synagogue,  was  a  very  fine  old 
gentleman.  He  had  come  to  New  York  twenty  years  before  Cohen,  and 
prospered  in  the  insurance  business.  He  was  a  member  of  at  least  twenty 
societies.  Half  of  his  income  was  paid  in  dues  to  the  organizations  to 
which  he  belonged.  Half  of  the  Jewish  population  were  his  "brothers."  Of 
course  they  were  all  insured  through  him. 

Brother  Rosen  received  Cohen  very  nicely,  and  Isaac  Cohen  made  a  very 
good  impression  on  him. 

"A  nephew  of  yours  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  asset  to  our  community, 

I  am  sure,  brother  Cohen.  The  position  of  beadle  in  our  synagogue  is  a 
very  honorable  one." 

The  President  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  applicant  who  was 
nonplussed  by  the  riches  of  the  house.  Velvet  on  every  chair.  Big  brass 
chandeliers  and  a  world  of  photographs  depicting  the  host  in  all  his 
glory  as  President  of  twenty  lodges.  Rosen  watched  the  effect  on  the 
newcomer,  then  he  spoke. 


"You  could  enter  upon  your  duties  even  to-day.  I  am  sure  you  know  all 
about  them.  The  beadle  about  to  leave  us  will  instruct  you  and  show  you 
all  the  details  of  the  work.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  old  Reb  Baruch,  Mr. 
Cohen,  only  we  always  had  trouble  with  him  on  account  of  his 
handwriting.  You  know  he  has  to  enter  in  the  book  names  and  dates  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  Well,  nobody  can  read  his  handwriting,  not 
even  himself;  and  on  account  of  this  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Isaac  Cohen  paled.  He  almost  fainted  there. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  the  two  men  asked. 

"I  can't--write--never  learned-to  write,"  Isaac  stammered. 

And  so  the  dream  of  being  the  beadle  of  the  Odessa  Synagogue  or  any 
other  synagogue  was  shattered. 

On  returning  to  his  uncle's  home  he  was  given  a  lecture  by  his  aunt.  He 
had  to  make  a  living.  The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  they  gave  him  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  and  told  him  to  go  and  shift  for  himself. 

A  week  later  Isaac  Cohen  was  peddling  matches,  garters  and  suspenders  on 
Hester  Street.  A  month  later  he  was  the  owner  of  a  pushcart  on  which  he 
sold  stockings,  combs  and  toothbrushes.  At  night  he  learned  knee-pants 
making.  A  year  later  he  had  a  little  shop  and  two  machines  were  working 
for  him. 

His  family  was  brought  over  here,  and  the  wife  helped  what  she  could  in 
the  shop,  living  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  It  was  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds  when  read,  but  two  years  later  ten  machines  were  grinding  out 
knickerbockers  in  Isaac  Cohen's  factory.  Ten  years  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York  the  firm  of  Cohen  &  Co.  was  known  as  the  biggest  of  its  kind. 

Two  factories  in  Brownsville,  one  in  New  York,  four  hundred  machines  in 
all  and  twenty  travelling  salesmen  selling  his  wares. 

But  he  had  never  forgiven  his  uncle  and  aunt  for  having  so  abruptly 
turned  him  out  of  their  house,  for  not  having  helped  him  realize  his 
dream  over  here,  and  assisted  him  until  he  learned  how  to  write. 


One  day  old  Mr.  Rosen  suddenly  remembered  to  ask  Brother  Cohen  about  the 
nephew. 


"Why,  Mr.  Rosen,  don't  you  know?  He  is  the  firm  Isaac  Cohen  &  Co." 

"He,  the  same  fellow?"  Rosen  asked  astounded. 

Cohen  did  not  care  to  say  much  about  him,  and  old  Rosen  understood 
something  was  wrong  between  the  two. 

Early  next  morning  Mr.  Rosen  went  to  see  Isaac  Cohen  at  his  office.  The 
rich  manufacturer  recognized  him  immediately.  Before  long  he  agreed  to 
take  a  policy  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  Rosen's  insurance  company.  But  when 
the  old  man  gave  him  the  application  to  sign  Isaac  Cohen  said: 

"What  is  that?" 

"An  application,  Mr.  Cohen--just  write  down  your  name-you  know-here  at 
the  bottom — " 

"But,  Mr.  Rosen,  if  I  had  ever  learned  to  write  I  would  be  a  beadle  in  a 
synagogue  to-day." 


THE  HOODLUM  BAND 
OR 

THE  BOY  CHIEF,  THE  INFANT  POLITICIAN,  AND  THE  PIRATE  PRODIGY 
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CHAPTER  I 


It  was  a  quiet  New  England  village.  Nowhere  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  the  autumn  sun  shone  upon  a  more  peaceful,  pastoral, 
manufacturing  community.  The  wooden  nutmegs  were  slowly  ripening  on  the 
trees,  and  the  white-pine  hams  for  Western  consumption  were  gradually 
rounding  into  form  under  the  deft  manipulation  of  the  hardy  American 
artisan.  The  honest  Connecticut  farmer  was  quietly  gathering  from 
his  threshing-floor  the  shoe-pegs,  which,  when  intermixed  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  oats,  offered  a  pleasing  substitute  for  fodder  to  the 


effete  civilizations  of  Europe.  An  almost  Sabbath-like  stillness 
prevailed.  Doemville  was  only  seven  miles  from  Hartford,  and  the 
surrounding  landscape  smiled  with  the  conviction  of  being  fully  insured. 

Few  would  have  thought  that  this  peaceful  village  was  the  home  of  the 
three  young  heroes  whose  exploits  would  hereafter--But  we  anticipate. 

Doemville  Academy  was  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  the  county. 
Under  the  grave  and  gentle  administration  of  the  venerable  Doctor 
Context,  it  had  attained  just  popularity.  Yet  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  age  obliged  the  doctor  to  relinquish  much  of  his  trust  to  his 
assistants,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  abused  his  confidence.  Before 
long  their  brutal  tyranny  and  deep-laid  malevolence  became  apparent. 
Boys  were  absolutely  forced  to  study  their  lessons.  The  sickening  fact 
will  hardly  be  believed,  but  during  school-hours  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  their  seats  with  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  discipline.  It 
is  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  rolling  of  croquet-balls  across  the 
floor  during  recitation  was  objected  to,  under  the  fiendish  excuse 
of  its  interfering  with  their  studies.  The  breaking  of  windows  by 
baseballs,  and  the  beating  of  small  scholars  with  bats,  was  declared 
against.  At  last,  bloated  and  arrogant  with  success,  the  under-teachers 
threw  aside  all  disguise,  and  revealed  themselves  in  their  true  colors. 

A  cigar  was  actually  taken  out  of  a  day-scholar's  mouth  during  prayers! 

A  flask  of  whiskey  was  dragged  from  another's  desk,  and  then  thrown  out 
of  the  window.  And  finally,  Profanity,  Hazing,  Theft,  and  Lying  were 
almost  discouraged. 

Could  the  youth  of  America,  conscious  of  their  power,  and  a  literature 
of  their  own,  tamely  submit  to  this  tyranny?  Never!  We  repeat  it  firmly. 
Never!  We  repeat  it  to  parents  and  guardians.  Never!  But  the  fiendish 
tutors,  chuckling  in  their  glee,  little  knew  what  was  passing  through 
the  cold,  haughty  intellect  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  Golightly,  aged 
ten;  what  curled  the  lip  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Jenkins,  aged  seven;  or 
what  shone  in  the  bold,  blue  eyes  of  Bromley  Chitterlings,  aged  six  and 
a  half,  as  they  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  playground  at  recess.  Their 
only  other  companion  and  confidant  was  the  negro  porter  and  janitor  of 
the  school,  known  as  “Pirate  Jim.” 

Fitly,  indeed,  was  he  named,  as  the  secrets  of  his  early  wild 
career-confessed  freely  to  his  noble  young  friends— plainly  showed. 

A  slaver  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  ringleader  of  a  mutiny  on  the 
African  coast  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  privateersman  during  the  last 
war  with  England,  the  commander  of  a  fire-ship  and  its  sole  survivor  at 


twenty-five,  with  a  wild,  intermediate  career  of  unmixed  piracy,  until 
the  Rebellion  called  him  to  civil  service  again  as  a  blockade  runner, 
and  peace  and  a  desire  for  rural  repose  led  him  to  seek  the  janitorship 
of  the  Doemville  Academy,  where  no  questions  were  asked  and  references 
not  exchanged--he  was,  indeed,  a  fit  mentor  for  our  daring  youth. 

Although  a  man  whose  days  had  exceeded  the  usual  space  allotted  to 
humanity,  the  various  episodes  of  his  career  footing  his  age  up  to 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years,  he  scarcely  looked  it,  and  was 
still  hale  and  vigorous. 

“Yes,”  continued  Pirate  Jim  critically;  “I  don't  think  he  was  any  bigger 
nor  you,  Master  Chitterlings,  if  as  big,  when  he  stood  on  the  fork'stle 
of  my  ship  and  shot  the  captain  o'  that  East  Injyman  dead.  We  used  to 
call  him  little  Weevils,  he  was  so  young-like.  But,  bless  your  hearts, 
boys!  he  wa'n't  anything  to  Little  Sammy  Barlow,  ez  once  crep'  up  inter 
the  captain's  stateroom  on  a  Rooshin  frigate,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 
with  a  jack-knife,  then  put  on  the  captain's  uniform  and  his  cocked  hat, 
took  command  of  the  ship,  and  fout  her  hisself.” 

“Wasn't  the  captain's  clothes  big  for  him?”  asked  B.  Franklin  Jenkins 
anxiously. 

The  janitor  eyed  young  Jenkins  with  pained  dignity. 

“Didn't  I  say  the  Rooshin  captain  was  a  small,  a  very  small,  man? 

Rooshins  is  small,  likewise  Greeks.” 

A  noble  enthusiasm  beamed  in  the  faces  of  the  youthful  heroes. 

“Was  Barlow  as  large  as  me?”  asked  C.  F.  Adams  Golightly,  lifting  his 
curls  from  his  Jove-like  brow. 

“Yes;  but,  then,  he  hed  hed,  so  to  speak,  experiences.  It  was  allowed 
that  he  had  pizened  his  schoolmaster  afore  he  went  to  sea.  But  it's  dry 
talking,  boys.” 

Golightly  drew  a  flask  from  his  jacket  and  handed  it  to  the  janitor. 

It  was  his  father's  best  brandy.  The  heart  of  the  honest  old  seaman  was 
touched. 

“Bless  ye,  my  own  pirate  boy!”  he  said  in  a  voice  suffocating  with 
emotion. 


“I've  got  some  tobacco,”  said  the  youthful  Jenkins,  “but  it's  fine  cut; 

I  use  only  that  now.” 

“I  kin  buy  some  plug  at  the  corner  grocery,”  said  Pirate  Jim,  “only  I 
left  my  portmoney  at  home.” 

“Take  this  watch,”  said  young  Golightly;  “'tis  my  father's.  Since  he 
became  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  forced  me  to  join  a  corsair's  band, 

I've  begun  by  dividing  the  property.” 

“This  is  idle  trifling,”  said  young  Chitterlings  wildly.  “Every  moment 
is  precious.  Is  this  an  hour  to  give  to  wine  and  wassail?  Ha,  we  want 
action-action!  We  must  strike  the  blow  for  freedom  to-night-ay,  this 
very  night.  The  scow  is  already  anchored  in  the  mill-dam,  freighted  with 
provisions  for  a  three  months'  voyage.  I  have  a  black  flag  in  my  pocket. 
Why,  then,  this  cowardly  delay?” 

The  two  elder  youths  turned  with  a  slight  feeling  of  awe  and  shame  to 
gaze  on  the  glowing  cheeks  and  high,  haughty  crest  of  their  youngest 
comrade-the  bright,  the  beautiful  Bromley  Chitterlings.  Alas!  that  very 
moment  of  forgetfulness  and  mutual  admiration  was  fraught  with  danger.  A 
thin,  dyspeptic,  half-starved  tutor  approached. 

“It  is  time  to  resume  your  studies,  young  gentlemen,”  he  said,  with 
fiendish  politeness. 

They  were  his  last  words  on  earth. 

“Down,  Tyrant!”  screamed  Chitterlings. 

“Sic  him-l  mean,  sic  semper  tyrannis!”  said  the  classical  Golightly. 

A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  from  a  baseball  bat,  and  the  rapid  projection 
of  a  baseball  against  his  empty  stomach,  brought  the  tutor  a  limp  and 
lifeless  mass  to  the  ground.  Golightly  shuddered.  Let  not  my  young 
readers  blame  him  too  rashly.  It  was  his  first  homicide.  “Search  his 
pockets,”  said  the  practical  Jenkins. 

They  did  so,  and  found  nothing  hut  a  Harvard  Triennial  Catalogue. 

“Let  us  fly,”  said  Jenkins. 


Forward  to  the  boats!”  cried  the  enthusiastic  Chitterlings. 


But  C.  F.  Adams  Golightly  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  prostrate 
tutor. 

“This,”  he  said  calmly,  “is  the  result  of  a  too  free  government  and  the 
common-school  system.  What  the  country  needs  is  reform.  I  cannot  go  with 
you,  boys.” 

“Traitor!”  screamed  the  others. 

C.  F.  A.  Golightly  smiled  sadly. 

“You  know  me  not.  I  shall  not  become  a  pirate-but  a  Congressman!” 
Jenkins  and  Chitterlings  turned  pale. 

“I  have  already  organized  two  caucuses  in  a  baseball  club,  and  bribed 
the  delegates  of  another.  Nay,  turn  not  away.  Let  us  be  friends, 
pursuing  through  various  ways  one  common  end.  Farewell!”  They  shook 
hands. 

“But  where  is  Pirate  Jim?”  asked  Jenkins. 

“He  left  us  but  for  a  moment  to  raise  money  on  the  watch  to  purchase 
armament  for  the  scow.  Farewell!” 

And  so  the  gallant,  youthful  spirits  parted,  bright  with  the  sunrise  of 
hope. 

That  night  a  conflagration  raged  in  Doemville.  The  Doemville  Academy, 
mysteriously  fired,  first  fell  a  victim  to  the  devouring  element.  The 
candy-shop  and  cigar-store,  both  holding  heavy  liabilities  against  the 
academy,  quickly  followed.  By  the  lurid  gleams  of  the  flames,  a  long, 
low,  sloop-rigged  scow,  with  every  mast  gone  except  one,  slowly  worked 
her  way  out  of  the  mill-dam  towards  the  Sound.  The  next  day  three 
boys  were  missing--C.  F.  Adams  Golightly,  B.  F.  Jenkins,  and  Bromley 
Chitterlings.  Had  they  perished  in  the  flames?  Who  shall  say?  Enough 
that  never  more  under  these  names  did  they  again  appear  in  the  homes  of 
their  ancestors. 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  Doemville  had  the  mystery  ended 
here.  But  a  darker  interest  and  scandal  rested  upon  the  peaceful 
village.  During  that  awful  night  the  boarding-school  of  Madame 


Brimborion  was  visited  stealthily,  and  two  of  the  fairest  heiresses  of 
Connecticut-daughters  of  the  president  of  a  savings  bank  and  insurance 
director-- we  re  the  next  morning  found  to  have  eloped.  With  them 
also  disappeared  the  entire  contents  of  the  savings  bank,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Flamingo  Fire  Insurance  Company  failed. 


CHAPTER  II 


Let  my  young  readers  now  sail  with  me  to  warmer  and  more  hospitable 
climes.  Off  the  coast  of  Patagonia  a  long,  low,  black  schooner  proudly 
rides  the  seas,  that  break  softly  upon  the  vine-clad  shores  of  that 
luxuriant  land.  Who  is  this  that,  wrapped  in  Persian  rugs,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  expensive  manner,  calmly  reclines  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
schooner,  toying  lightly  ever  and  anon  with  the  luscious  fruits  of 
the  vicinity,  held  in  baskets  of  solid  gold  by  Nubian  slaves?  or  at 
intervals,  with  daring  grace,  guides  an  ebony  velocipede  over  the 
polished  black  walnut  decks,  and  in  and  out  the  intricacies  of  the 
rigging?  Who  is  it?  well  may  be  asked.  What  name  is  it  that  blanches 
with  terror  the  cheeks  of  the  Patagonian  navy?  Who  but  the  Pirate 
Prodigy--the  relentless  Boy  Scourer  of  Patagonian  seas?  Voyagers  slowly 
drifting  by  the  Silurian  beach,  coasters  along  the  Devonian  shore,  still 
shudder  at  the  name  of  Bromley  Chitterlings— the  Boy  Avenger,  late  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

It  has  been  often  asked  by  the  idly  curious,  Why  Avenger,  and  of  what? 

Let  us  not  seek  to  disclose  the  awful  secret  hidden  under  that  youthful 
jacket.  Enough  that  there  may  have  been  that  of  bitterness  in  his  past 
life  that  they  “Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave,”  or 
“whose  soul  would  heave  above  the  sickening  wave,”  did  not  understand. 
Only  one  knew  him,  perhaps  too  well--a  queen  of  the  Amazons  taken 
prisoner  off  Terra  del  Fuego  a  week  previous.  She  loved  the  Boy  Avenger. 
But  in  vain;  his  youthful  heart  seemed  obdurate. 

“Hear  me,”  at  last  he  said,  when  she  had  for  the  seventh  time  wildly 
proffered  her  hand  and  her  kingdom  in  marriage,  “and  know  once  and 
forever  why  I  must  decline  your  flattering  proposal.  I  love  another.” 


With  a  wild,  despairing  cry  she  leaped  into  the  sea,  but  was  instantly 
rescued  by  the  Pirate  Prodigy.  Yet,  even  in  that  supreme  moment,  such 


was  his  coolness,  that  on  his  way  to  the  surface  he  captured  a  mermaid, 
and  placing  her  in  charge  of  his  steward,  with  directions  to  give  her 
a  stateroom,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  calmly  resumed  his  place  by  the 
Amazon's  side.  When  the  cabin  door  closed  on  his  faithful  servant, 
bringing  champagne  and  ices  to  the  interesting  stranger,  Chitterlings 
resumed  his  narrative  with  a  choking  voice- 

“When  I  first  fled  from  the  roof  of  a  tyrannical  parent  I  loved  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Eliza  J.  Sniffen.  Her  father  was  president  of 
the  Workingmen's  Savings  Bank,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  entire  deposits  would  be  his.  But,  like  a  vain 
fool,  I  wished  to  anticipate  the  future,  and  in  a  wild  moment  persuaded 
Miss  Sniffen  to  elope  with  me;  and  with  the  entire  cash  assets  of  the 
bank,  we  fled  together.”  He  paused,  overcome  with  emotion.  “But  fate 
decreed  it  otherwise.  In  my  feverish  haste,  I  had  forgotten  to  place 
among  the  stores  of  my  pirate  craft  that  peculiar  kind  of  chocolate 
caramel  to  which  Eliza  Jane  was  most  partial.  We  were  obliged  to  put 
into  New  Rochelle  on  the  second  day  out,  to  enable  Miss  Sniffen  to 
procure  that  delicacy  at  the  nearest  confectioner's,  and  match  some 
zephyr  worsteds  at  the  first  fancy  shop.  Fatal  mistake.  She  went--she 
never  returned!”  In  a  moment  he  resumed,  in  a  choking  voice,  “After 
a  week's  weary  waiting,  I  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea  again,  bearing  a 
broken  heart  and  the  broken  bank  of  her  father.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since.” 

“And  you  still  love  her?”  asked  the  Amazon  queen  excitedly. 

“Ay,  forever!” 

“Noble  youth.  Here,  take  the  reward  of  thy  fidelity;  for  know,  Bromley 
Chitterlings,  that  I  am  Eliza  Jane.  Wearied  with  waiting,  I  embarked  on 
a  Peruvian  guano  ship — it's  a  long  story,  dear.” 

“And  altogether  too  thin,”  said  the  Boy  Avenger,  fiercely  releasing 
himself  from  her  encircling  arms.  “Eliza  Jane's  age,  a  year  ago,  was 
only  thirteen,  and  you  are  forty,  if  a  day.” 

“True,”  she  returned  sadly,  “but  I  have  suffered  much,  and  time  passes 
rapidly,  and  I've  grown.  You  would  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  my  own 
hair.” 


I  know  not,”  he  replied,  in  gloomy  abstraction. 


“Forgive  my  deceit,”  she  returned.  “If  you  are  affianced  to  another,  let 
me  at  least  be--a  mother  to  you.” 


The  Pirate  Prodigy  started,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  The  scene  was 
affecting  in  the  extreme.  Several  of  the  oldest  seamen--men  who  had 
gone  through  scenes  of  suffering  with  tearless  eyes  and  unblanched 
cheeks--now  retired  to  the  spirit  room  to  conceal  their  emotion.  A  few 
went  into  caucus  in  the  forecastle,  and  returned  with  the  request  that 
the  Amazonian  queen  should  hereafter  be  known  as  the  “Queen  of  the 
Pirates'  Isle.” 

“Mother!”  gasped  the  Pirate  Prodigy. 

“My  son!”  screamed  the  Amazonian  queen. 

They  embraced.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud  flop  was  heard  on  the 
quarter-deck.  It  was  the  forgotten  mermaid,  who,  emerging  from  her 
stateroom,  and  ascending  the  companion-way  at  that  moment,  had  fainted 
at  the  spectacle.  The  Pirate  Prodigy  rushed  to  her  side  with  a  bottle  of 
smelling-salts. 

She  recovered  slowly.  “Permit  me,”  she  said,  rising  with  dignity,  “to 
leave  the  ship.  I  am  unaccustomed,  to  such  conduct.” 

“Hear  me-she  is  my  mother!” 

“She  certainly  is  old  enough  to  be,”  replied  the  mermaid.  “And  to 
speak  of  that  being  her  own  hair!”  she  said,  as  she  rearranged  with 
characteristic  grace,  a  comb,  and  a  small  hand-mirror,  her  own  luxuriant 
tresses. 

“If  I  couldn't  afford  any  other  clothes,  I  might  wear  a  switch,  too!” 
hissed  the  Amazonian  queen.  “I  suppose  you  don't  dye  it  on  account  of 
the  salt  water?  But  perhaps  you  prefer  green,  dear?” 

“A  little  salt  water  might  improve  your  own  complexion,  love.” 

“Fishwoman!”  screamed  the  Amazonian  queen. 

“Bloomerite!”  shrieked  the  mermaid. 

In  another  instant  they  had  seized  each  other. 


“Mutiny!  Overboard  with  them!”  cried  the  Pirate  Prodigy,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  and  casting  aside  all  human  affection  in  the  peril  of  the 
moment. 


A  plank  was  brought  and  the  two  women  placed  upon  it. 

“After  you,  dear,”  said  the  mermaid  significantly  to  the  Amazonian 
queen;  “you're  the  oldest.” 

“Thank  you!”  said  the  Amazonian  queen,  stepping  back.  “Fish  is  always 
served  first.” 

Stung  by  the  insult,  with  a  wild  scream  of  rage  the  mermaid  grappled  her 
in  her  arms  and  leaped  into  the  sea. 

As  the  waters  closed  over  them  forever,  the  Pirate  Prodigy  sprung  to  his 
feet.  “Up  with  the  black  flag,  and  bear  away  for  New  London,”  he  shouted 
in  trumpet-like  tones. 

“Ha!  ha!  Once  more  the  Rover  is  free!” 

Indeed  it  was  too  true.  In  that  fatal  moment  he  had  again  loosed  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  human  feeling  and  was  once  more  the  Boy  Avenger. 


CHAPTER  III 


Again  I  must  ask  my  young  readers  to  mount  my  hippogriff  and  hie  with 
me  to  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There,  for 
years,  a  band  of  wild  and  untamable  savages,  known  as  the  Pigeon  Feet, 
had  resisted  the  blankets  and  Bibles  of  civilization.  For  years  the 
trails  leading  to  their  camp  were  marked  by  the  bones  of  teamsters  and 
broken  wagons,  and  the  trees  were  decked  with  the  dying  scalp-locks  of 
women  and  children.  The  boldest  of  military  leaders  hesitated  to  attack 
them  in  their  fortresses,  and  prudently  left  the  scalping-knives, 
rifles,  powder,  and  shot  provided  by  a  paternal  government  for  their 
welfare  lying  on  the  ground  a  few  miles  from  their  encampment,  with 
the  request  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  until  the  military  had  safely 
retired.  Hitherto,  save  an  occasional  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
the  Knock-knees,  a  rival  tribe,  they  had  limited  their  depredations  to 


the  vicinity. 


But  lately  a  baleful  change  had  come  over  them.  Acting  under  some  evil 
influence,  they  now  pushed  their  warfare  into  the  white  settlements, 
carrying  fire  and  destruction  with  them.  Again  and  again  had  the 
Government  offered  them  a  free  pass  to  Washington  and  the  privilege  of 
being  photographed,  but  under  the  same  evil  guidance  they  refused.  There 
was  a  singular  mystery  in  their  mode  of  aggression.  Schoolhouses  were 
always  burned,  the  schoolmasters  taken  into  captivity,  and  never  again 
heard  from.  A  palace  car  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  containing  an 
excursion  party  of  teachers  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  was  surrounded, 
its  inmates  captured,  and--their  vacancies  in  the  school  catalogue 
never  again  filled.  Even  a  hoard  of  educational  examiners,  proceeding 
to  Cheyenne,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  obliged  to  answer  questions  they 
themselves  had  proposed,  amidst  horrible  tortures.  By  degrees  these 
atrocities  were  traced  to  the  malign  influence  of  a  new  chief  of 
the  tribe.  As  yet  little  was  known  of  him  but  through  his  baleful 
appellations,  “Young  Man  who  Goes  for  His  Teacher,”  and  “He  Lifts 
the  Hair  of  the  School-Marm.”  He  was  said  to  be  small  and  exceedingly 
youthful  in  appearance.  Indeed,  his  earlier  appellative,  “He  Wipes  His 
Nose  on  His  Sleeve,”  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  to  indicate  his 
still  boy-like  habits. 

It  was  night  in  the  encampment  and  among  the  lodges  of  the  Pigeon  Toes. 
Dusky  maidens  flitted  in  and  out  among  the  campfires  like  brown  moths, 
cooking  the  toothsome  buffalo-hump,  frying  the  fragrant  bear's-meat,  and 
stewing  the  esculent  bean  for  the  braves.  For  a  few  favored  ones  sput 
grasshoppers  were  reserved  as  a  rare  delicacy,  although  the  proud 
Spartan  soul  of  their  chief  scorned  all  such  luxuries. 

He  was  seated  alone  in  his  wigwam,  attended  only  by  the  gentle 
Mushymush,  fairest  of  the  Pigeon  Feet  maidens.  Nowhere  were  the 
characteristics  of  her  great  tribe  more  plainly  shown  than  in  the  little 
feet  that  lapped  over  each  other  in  walking.  A  single  glance  at  the 
chief  was  sufficient  to  show  the  truth  of  the  wild  rumors  respecting 
his  youth.  He  was  scarcely  twelve,  of  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  and  clad 
completely  in  wrappings  of  various-colored  scalloped  cloths,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat  extra-sized  penwiper.  An  enormous 
eagle's  feather,  torn  from  the  wing  of  a  bald  eagle  who  once  attempted 
to  carry  him  away,  completed  his  attire.  It  was  also  the  memento  of 
one  of  his  most  superhuman  feats  of  courage.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
scalped  the  eagle  but  that  nature  had  anticipated  him. 


“Why  is  the  Great  Chief  sad?”  said  Mushymush  softly.  “Does  his  soul 
still  yearn  for  the  blood  of  the  palefaced  teachers?  Did  not  the 
scalping  of  two  professors  of  geology  in  the  Yale  exploring  party 
satisfy  his  warrior's  heart  yesterday?  Has  he  forgotten  that  Gardener 
and  King  are  still  to  follow?  Shall  his  own  Mushymush  bring  him  a 
botanist  to-morrow?  Speak,  for  the  silence  of  my  brother  lies  on  my 
heart  like  the  snow  on  the  mountain,  and  checks  the  flow  of  my  speech.” 

Still  the  proud  Boy  Chief  sat  silent.  Suddenly  he  said,  “Hiss!”  and  rose 
to  his  feet.  Taking  a  long  rifle  from  the  ground  he  adjusted  its  sight. 

Exactly  seven  miles  away  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  the  figure  of  a 
man  was  seen  walking.  The  Boy  Chief  raised  the  rifle  to  his  unerring  eye 
and  fired.  The  man  fell. 

A  scout  was  dispatched  to  scalp  and  search  the  body.  He  presently 
returned. 

“Who  was  the  paleface?”  eagerly  asked  the  chief. 

“A  life  insurance  agent.” 

A  dark  scowl  settled  on  the  face  of  the  chief. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  book  peddler.” 

“Why  is  my  brother's  heart  sore  against  the  book  peddler?”  asked 
Mushymush. 

“Because,”  said  the  Boy  Chief  fiercely,  “I  am  again  without  my  regular 
dime  novel--and  I  thought  he  might  have  one  in  his  pack.  Hear  me, 
Mushymush.  The  United  States  mails  no  longer  bring  me  my  'Young  America' 
or  my  'Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly.'  I  find  it  impossible,  even  with 
my  fastest  scouts,  to  keep  up  with  the  rear  of  General  Howard,  and 
replenish  my  literature  from  the  sutler's  wagon.  Without  a  dime  novel  or 
a  'Young  America,'  how  am  I  to  keep  up  this  Injin  business?” 

Mushymush  remained  in  meditation  a  single  moment.  Then  she  looked  up 
proudly. 

“My  brother  has  spoken.  It  is  well.  He  shall  have  his  dime  novel.  He 
shall  know  the  kind  of  hairpin  his  sister  Mushymush  is.” 


And  she  arose  and  gamboled  lightly  as  the  fawn  out  of  his  presence. 


In  two  hours  she  returned.  In  one  hand  she  held  three  small  flaxen 
scalps,  in  the  other  “The  Boy  Marauder,”  complete  in  one  volume,  price 
ten  cents. 

“Three  palefaced  children,”  she  gasped,  “were  reading  it  in  the  tail-end 
of  an  emigrant  wagon.  I  crept  up  to  them  softly.  Their  parents  are  still 
unaware  of  the  accident,”  and  she  sank  helpless  at  his  feet. 


“Noble  girl!”  said  the  Boy  Chief,  gazing  proudly  on  her  prostrate  form; 
“and  these  are  the  people  that  a  military  despotism  expects  to  subdue!” 


CHAPTER  IV 


But  the  capture  of  several  wagon-loads  of  commissary  whiskey,  and 
the  destruction  of  two  tons  of  stationery  intended  for  the  general 
commanding,  which  interfered  with  his  regular  correspondence  with  the 
War  Department,  at  last  awakened  the  United  States  military  authorities 
to  active  exertion.  A  quantity  of  troops  were  massed  before  the  Pigeon 
Feet  encampment,  and  an  attack  was  hourly  imminent. 

“Shine  your  boots,  sir?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  youth  in  humble  attire,  standing  before  the  flap 
of  the  commanding  general's  tent. 

The  general  raised  his  head  from  his  correspondence. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  looking  down  on  the  humble  boy,  “I  see;  I  shall  write 
that  the  appliances  of  civilization  move  steadily  forward  with  the 
army.  Yes,”  he  added,  “you  may  shine  my  military  boots.  You  understand, 
however,  that  to  get  your  pay  you  must  first” — 

“Make  a  requisition  on  the  commissary-general,  have  it  certified  to  by 
the  quartermaster,  countersigned  by  the  post-adjutant,  and  submitted  by 
you  to  the  War  Department 


And  charged  as  stationery”  added  the  general  gently.  “You  are,  I  see, 


an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  boy.  I  trust  you  neither  use  whiskey, 
tobacco,  nor  are  ever  profane?” 

“I  promised  my  sainted  mother”— 

“Enough!  Go  on  with  your  blacking;  I  have  to  lead  the  attack  on  the 
Pigeon  Feet  at  eight  precisely.  It  is  now  half  past  seven”  said  the 
general,  consulting  a  large  kitchen  clock  that  stood  in  the  corner  of 
his  tent. 

The  little  bootblack  looked  up-the  general  was  absorbed  in  his 
correspondence.  The  bootblack  drew  a  tin  putty-blower  from  his  pocket, 
took  unerring  aim,  and  nailed  in  a  single  shot  the  minute  hand  to  the 
dial.  Going  on  with  his  blacking,  yet  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  glance 
over  the  general's  plan  of  campaign,  spread  on  the  table  before  him,  he 
was  at  last  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  officer. 

“Everything  is  ready  for  the  attack,  general.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock” 

“Impossible!  It  is  only  half  past  seven.” 

“But  my  watch,  and  the  watches  of  the  staff— 

“Are  regulated  by  my  kitchen  clock,  that  has  been  in  my  family  for 
years.  Enough!  it  is  only  half  past  seven.” 

The  officer  retired;  the  bootblack  had  finished  one  boot.  Another 
officer  appeared. 

“Instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  general,  we  are  attacked  ourselves.  Our 
pickets  are  already  driven  in.” 

“Military  pickets  should  not  differ  from  other  pickets”  said  the 
bootblack  modestly.  “To  stand  firmly  they  should  be  well  driven  in.” 

“Ha!  there  is  something  in  that,”  said  the  general  thoughtfully.  “But 
who  are  you,  who  speak  thus?” 

Rising  to  his  full  height,  the  bootblack  threw  off  his  outer  rags,  and 
revealed  the  figure  of  the  Boy  Chief  of  the  Pigeon  Feet. 


“Treason!”  shrieked  the  general.  “Order  an  advance  along  the  whole 
line.” 


But  in  vain.  The  next  moment  he  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  the  Boy 
Chief,  and  within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  the  United  States  army  was 
dispersed.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Bootblack  Creek. 


CHAPTER  V 


And  yet  the  Boy  Chief  was  not  entirely  happy.  Indeed,  at  times  he 
seriously  thought  of  accepting  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Great 
Chief  at  Washington  immediately  after  the  massacre  of  his  soldiers,  and 
once  more  revisiting  the  haunts  of  civilization,  His  soul  sickened 
in  feverish  inactivity;  schoolmasters  palled  on  his  taste;  he  had 
introduced  baseball,  blind  hooky,  marbles,  and  peg-top  among  his  Indian 
subjects,  but  only  with  indifferent  success.  The  squaws  persisted  in 
boring  holes  through  the  china  alleys  and  wearing  them  as  necklaces;  his 
warriors  stuck  pipes  in  their  baseball  bats,  and  made  war-clubs  of  them. 
He  could  not  but  feel,  too,  that  the  gentle  Mushymush,  although  devoted 
to  her  paleface  brother,  was  deficient  in  culinary  education.  Her 
mince-pies  were  abominable;  her  jam  far  inferior  to  that  made  by  his 
Aunt  Sally  of  Doemville.  Only  an  unexpected  incident  kept  him  equally 
from  the  extreme  of  listless  sybaritic  indulgence  or  of  morbid  cynicism. 
Indeed,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  already  had  become  disgusted  with 
existence. 

He  had  returned  to  his  wigwam  after  an  exhausting  buffalo  hunt,  in  which 
he  had  slain  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  buffaloes  with  his  own  hand, 
not  counting  the  individual  buffalo  on  which  he  had  leaped,  so  as  to 
join  the  herd,  and  which  he  afterward  led  into  the  camp  a  captive  and  a 
present  to  the  lovely  Mushymush.  He  had  scalped  two  express  riders,  and 
a  correspondent  of  the  “New  York  Herald;”  had  despoiled  the  Overland 
Mail  stage  of  a  quantity  of  vouchers  which  enabled  him  to  draw  double 
rations  from  the  Government,  and  was  reclining  on  a  bearskin,  smoking 
and  thinking  of  the  vanity  of  human  endeavor,  when  a  scout  entered, 
saying  that  a  paleface  youth  had  demanded  access  to  his  person. 

“Is  he  a  commissioner?  If  so,  say  that  the  red  man  is  rapidly  passing 
to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers,  and  now  desires  only 
peace,  blankets,  and  ammunition;  obtain  the  latter,  and  then  scalp  the 
commissioner.” 


But  it  is  only  a  youth  who  asks  an  interview. 


“Does  he  look  like  an  insurance  agent?  If  so,  say  that  I  have  already 
policies  in  three  Hartford  companies.  Meanwhile  prepare  the  stake,  and 
see  that  the  squaws  are  ready  with  their  implements  of  torture.” 

The  youth  was  admitted;  he  was  evidently  only  half  the  age  of  the  Boy 
Chief.  As  he  entered  the  wigwam,  and  stood  revealed  to  his  host,  they 
both  started.  In  another  moment  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
“Jenky,  old  boy!” 

“Bromley,  old  fel!” 

B.  F.  Jenkins,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Boy  Chief,  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  calmness.  Turning  to  his  warriors  he  said  proudly,— 

“Let  my  children  retire  while  I  speak  to  the  agent  of  our  Great  Father 
in  Washington.  Hereafter  no  latch-keys  will  be  provided  for  the  wigwams 
of  the  warriors.  The  practice  of  late  hours  must  be  discouraged.” 

“How!”  said  the  warriors,  and  instantly  retired. 

“Whisper!”  said  Jenkins,  drawing  his  friend  aside.  “I  am  known  here  only 
as  the  Boy  Chief  of  the  Pigeon  Toes.” 

“And  I,”  said  Bromley  Chitterlings  proudly,  “am  known  everywhere  as  the 
Pirate  Prodigy-the  Boy  Avenger  of  the  Patagonian  coast.” 

“But  how  came  you  here?” 

“Listen!  My  pirate  brig,  the  Lively  Mermaid,  now  lies  at  Meiggs's  wharf 
in  San  Francisco,  disguised  as  a  Mendocino  lumber  vessel.  My  pirate  crew 
accompanied  me  here  in  a  palace  car  from  San  Francisco.” 

“It  must  have  been  expensive,”  said  the  prudent  Jenkins.  “It  was, 
hut  they  defrayed  it  by  a  collection  from  the  other  passengers,  you 
understand.  The  papers  will  be  full  of  it  to-morrow.  Do  you  take  in  the 
'New  York  Sun'?” 

“No;  I  dislike  their  Indian  policy.  But  why  are  you  here?” 

“Hear  me,  Jenk!  'T  is  a  long  and  a  sad  story.  The  lovely  Eliza  J. 

Sniffen,  who  fled  with  me  from  Doemville,  was  seized  by  her  parents  and 


torn  from  my  arms  at  New  Rochelle.  Reduced  to  poverty  by  the  breaking  of 
the  savings  bank  of  which  he  was  president--a  failure  to  which  I 
largely  contributed,  and  the  profits  of  which  I  enjoyed--l  have 
since  ascertained  that  Eliza  Jane  Sniffen  was  forced  to  become  a 
schoolmistress,  departed  to  take  charge  of  a  seminary  in  Colorado,  and 
since  then  has  never  been  heard  from.” 

Why  did  the  Boy  Chief  turn  pale,  and  clutch  at  the  tent-pole  for 
support?  Why,  indeed? 

“Eliza  Jane  Sniffen,”  gasped  Jenkins, --“aged  fourteen,  red-haired,  with 
a  slight  tendency  to  strabismus?” 

“The  same.” 

“Heaven  help  me!  She  died  by  my  mandate!” 

“Traitor!”  shrieked  Chitterlings,  rushing  at  Jenkins  with  a  drawn 
poniard. 

But  a  figure  interposed.  The  slight  girlish  form  of  Mushymush  with 
outstretched  hands  stood  between  the  exasperated  Pirate  Prodigy  and  the 
Boy  Chief. 

“Forbear,”  she  said  sternly  to  Chitterlings;  “you  know  not  what  you  do.” 

The  two  youths  paused. 

“Hear  me,”  she  said  rapidly.  “When  captured  in  a  confectioner's  shop  at 
New  Rochelle,  E.  J.  Sniffen  was  taken  back  to  poverty.  She  resolved 
to  become  a  schoolmistress.  Hearing  of  an  opening  in  the  West,  she 
proceeded  to  Colorado  to  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  pensionnat  of 
Mdme.  Choflie,  late  of  Paris.  On  the  way  thither  she  was  captured  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Boy  Chief” -- 

“In  consummation  of  a  fatal  vow  I  made,  never  to  spare  educational 
instructors,”  interrupted  Jenkins. 

“But  in  her  captivity,”  continued  Mushymush,  “she  managed  to  stain  her 
face  with  poke-berry  juice,  and  mingling  with  the  Indian  maidens  was 
enabled  to  pass  for  one  of  the  tribe.  Once  undetected,  she  boldly 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  Boy  Chief, --how  honestly  and  devotedly  he 
best  can  tell, --for  I,  Mushymush,  the  little  sister  of  the  Boy  Chief,  am 


Eliza  Jane  Sniffen. 


The  Pirate  Prodigy  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  The  Boy  Chief,  raising  his 
hand,  ejaculated, - 

“Bless  you,  my  children!” 

“There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  this  reunion,”  said 
Chitterlings,  after  a  pause,  but  the  hurried  entrance  of  a  scout  stopped 
his  utterance. 

“A  commissioner  from  the  Great  Father  in  Washington.” 

“Scalp  him!”  shrieked  the  Boy  Chief;  “this  is  no  time  for  diplomatic 
trifling.” 

“We  have;  but  he  still  insists  upon  seeing  you,  and  has  sent  in  his 
card.” 

The  Boy  Chief  took  it,  and  read  aloud,  in  agonized  accents, -- 

“Charles  Francis  Adams  Golightly,  late  page  in  United  States  Senate,  and 
acting  commissioner  of  United  States.” 

In  another  moment,  Golightly,  pale,  bleeding,  and,  as  it  were, 
prematurely  bald,  but  still  cold  and  intellectual,  entered  the  wigwam. 

They  fell  upon  his  neck  and  begged  his  forgiveness. 

“Don't  mention  it,”  he  said  quietly;  “these  things  must  and  will  happen 
under  our  present  system  of  government.  My  story  is  brief.  Obtaining 
political  influence  through  caucuses,  I  became  at  last  page  in  the 
Senate.  Through  the  exertions  of  political  friends,  I  was  appointed 
clerk  to  the  commissioner  whose  functions  I  now  represent.  Knowing 
through  political  spies  in  your  own  camp  who  you  were,  I  acted  upon  the 
physical  fears  of  the  commissioner,  who  was  an  ex-clergyman,  and  easily 
induced  him  to  deputize  me  to  consult  with  you.  In  doing  so,  I  have  lost 
my  scalp,  but  as  the  hirsute  signs  of  juvenility  have  worked  against  my 
political  progress,  I  do  not  regret  it.  As  a  partially  bald  young  man  I 
shall  have  more  power.  The  terms  that  I  have  to  offer  are  simply  this: 
you  can  do  everything  you  want,  go  anywhere  you  choose,  if  you  will  only 
leave  this  place.  I  have  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  draft  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  my  pocket  at  your  immediate  disposal.” 


But  what's  to  become  of  me?”  asked  Chitterlings. 


“Your  case  has  already  been  under  advisement.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  an  intelligent  man,  has  determined  to  recognize  you  as  _de 
jure_  and  _de  facto_  the  only  loyal  representative  of  the  Patagonian 
Government.  You  may  safely  proceed  to  Washington  as  its  envoy 
extraordinary.  I  dine  with  the  secretary  next  week.” 

“And  yourself,  old  fellow?” 

“I  only  wish  that  twenty  years  from  now  you  will  recognize  by  your 
influence  and  votes  the  rights  of  C.  F.  A.  Golightly  to  the  presidency.” 

And  here  ends  our  story.  Trusting  that  my  dear  young  friends  may  take 
whatever  example  or  moral  their  respective  parents  and  guardians  may 
deem  fittest  from  these  pages,  I  hope  in  future  years  to  portray  further 
the  career  of  those  three  young  heroes  I  have  already  introduced  in  the 
springtime  of  life  to  their  charitable  consideration. 


FROM  THE  CABBY'S  SEAT 

from  The  Project  Gutenberg  eBook,  The  Four  Million,  by  O.  Henry 

The  cabby  has  his  point  of  view.  It  is  more  single-minded,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  a  follower  of  any  other  calling.  From  the  high,  swaying  seat 
of  his  hansom  he  looks  upon  his  fellow-men  as  nomadic  particles,  of  no 
account  except  when  possessed  of  migratory  desires.  He  is  Jehu,  and  you 
are  goods  in  transit.  Be  you  President  or  vagabond,  to  cabby  you  are 
only  a  Fare,  he  takes  you  up,  cracks  his  whip,  joggles  your  vertebrae 
and  sets  you  down. 

When  time  for  payment  arrives,  if  you  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  legal 
rates  you  come  to  know  what  contempt  is;  if  you  find  that  you  have  left 
your  pocketbook  behind  you  are  made  to  realise  the  mildness  of  Dante's 
imagination. 

It  is  not  an  extravagant  theory  that  the  cabby's  singleness  of  purpose 
and  concentrated  view  of  life  are  the  results  of  the  hansom's  peculiar 
construction.  The  cock-of-th e-roost  sits  aloft  like  Jupiter  on  an 


unsharable  seat,  holding  your  fate  between  two  thongs  of  inconstant 
leather.  Helpless,  ridiculous,  confined,  bobbing  like  a  toy  mandarin, 
you  sit  like  a  rat  in  a  trap--you,  before  whom  butlers  cringe  on  solid 
land--and  must  squeak  upward  through  a  slit  in  your  peripatetic 
sarcophagus  to  make  your  feeble  wishes  known. 

Then,  in  a  cab,  you  are  not  even  an  occupant;  you  are  contents.  You  are 
a  cargo  at  sea,  and  the  "cherub  that  sits  up  aloft"  has  Davy  Jones's 
street  and  number  by  heart. 

One  night  there  were  sounds  of  revelry  in  the  big  brick  tenement-house 
next  door  but  one  to  McGary's  Family  Cafe.  The  sounds  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  apartments  of  the  Walsh  family.  The  sidewalk  was  obstructed  by 
an  assortment  of  interested  neighbours,  who  opened  a  lane  from  time  to 
time  for  a  hurrying  messenger  bearing  from  McGary's  goods  pertinent  to 
festivity  and  diversion.  The  sidewalk  contingent  was  engaged  in  comment 
and  discussion  from  which  it  made  no  effort  to  eliminate  the  news  that 
Norah  Walsh  was  being  married. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  there  was  an  eruption  of  the  merry-makers  to 
the  sidewalk.  The  uninvited  guests  enveloped  and  permeated  them,  and 
upon  the  night  air  rose  joyous  cries,  congratulations,  laughter  and 
unclassified  noises  born  of  McGary's  oblations  to  the  hymeneal  scene. 

Close  to  the  curb  stood  Jerry  O'Donovan's  cab.  Night-hawk  was  Jerry 
called;  but  no  more  lustrous  or  cleaner  hansom  than  his  ever  closed  its 
doors  upon  point  lace  and  November  violets.  And  Jerry's  horse!  I  am 
within  bounds  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  stuffed  with  oats  until  one  of 
those  old  ladies  who  leave  their  dishes  unwashed  at  home  and  go  about 
having  expressmen  arrested,  would  have  smiled--yes,  smiled--to  have  seen 
him. 

Among  the  shifting,  sonorous,  pulsing  crowd  glimpses  could  be  had  of 
Jerry's  high  hat,  battered  by  the  winds  and  rains  of  many  years;  of  his 
nose  like  a  carrot,  battered  by  the  frolicsome,  athletic  progeny  of 
millionaires  and  by  contumacious  fares;  of  his  brass-buttoned  green 
coat,  admired  in  the  vicinity  of  McGary's.  It  was  plain  that  Jerry  had 
usurped  the  functions  of  his  cab,  and  was  carrying  a  "load."  Indeed,  the 
figure  may  be  extended  and  he  be  likened  to  a  bread-waggon  if  we  admit 
the  testimony  of  a  youthful  spectator,  who  was  heard  to  remark  "Jerry 
has  got  a  bun." 


From  somewhere  among  the  throng  in  the  street  or  else  out  of  the  thin 


stream  of  pedestrians  a  young  woman  tripped  and  stood  by  the  cab.  The 
professional  hawk's  eye  of  Jerry  caught  the  movement.  He  made  a  lurch 
for  the  cab,  overturning  three  or  four  onlookers  and  himself--no!  he 
caught  the  cap  of  a  water-plug  and  kept  his  feet.  Like  a  sailor  shinning 
up  the  ratlins  during  a  squall  Jerry  mounted  to  his  professional  seat. 

Once  he  was  there  McGary's  liquids  were  baffled.  He  seesawed  on  the 
mizzenmast  of  his  craft  as  safe  as  a  Steeple  Jack  rigged  to  the  flagpole 
of  a  skyscraper. 

"Step  in,  lady,"  said  Jerry,  gathering  his  lines.  The  young  woman 
stepped  into  the  cab;  the  doors  shut  with  a  bang;  Jerry's  whip  cracked 
in  the  air;  the  crowd  in  the  gutter  scattered,  and  the  fine  hansom 
dashed  away  'crosstown. 

When  the  oat-spry  horse  had  hedged  a  little  his  first  spurt  of  speed 
Jerry  broke  the  lid  of  his  cab  and  called  down  through  the  aperture  in 
the  voice  of  a  cracked  megaphone,  trying  to  please: 

"Where,  now,  will  ye  be  drivin'  to?" 

"Anywhere  you  please,"  came  up  the  answer,  musical  and  contented. 

"'Tis  drivin'  for  pleasure  she  is,"  thought  Jerry.  And  then  he  suggested 
as  a  matter  of  course: 

"Take  a  thrip  around  in  the  park,  lady.  'Twill  be  ilegant  cool  and 
fine." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  the  fare,  pleasantly. 

The  cab  headed  for  Fifth  avenue  and  sped  up  that  perfect  street.  Jerry 
bounced  and  swayed  in  his  seat.  The  potent  fluids  of  McGary  were 
disquieted  and  they  sent  new  fumes  to  his  head.  He  sang  an  ancient 
song  of  Killisnook  and  brandished  his  whip  like  a  baton. 

Inside  the  cab  the  fare  sat  up  straight  on  the  cushions,  looking  to 
right  and  left  at  the  lights  and  houses.  Even  in  the  shadowed  hansom 
her  eyes  shone  like  stars  at  twilight. 

When  they  reached  Fifty-ninth  street  Jerry's  head  was  bobbing  and  his 
reins  were  slack.  But  his  horse  turned  in  through  the  park  gate  and 
began  the  old  familiar  nocturnal  round.  And  then  the  fare  leaned  back, 
entranced,  and  breathed  deep  the  clean,  wholesome  odours  of  grass  and 


leaf  and  bloom.  And  the  wise  beast  in  the  shafts,  knowing  his  ground, 
struck  into  his  by-the-hour  gait  and  kept  to  the  right  of  the  road. 

Habit  also  struggled  successfully  against  Jerry's  increasing  torpor.  He 
raised  the  hatch  of  his  storm-tossed  vessel  and  made  the  inquiry  that 
cabbies  do  make  in  the  park. 

"Like  shtop  at  the  Cas-sino,  lady?  Gezzer  r'freshm's,  'n  lish'n  the 
music.  Ev'body  shtops." 

"I  think  that  would  be  nice,"  said  the  fare. 

They  reined  up  with  a  plunge  at  the  Casino  entrance.  The  cab  doors  flew 
open.  The  fare  stepped  directly  upon  the  floor.  At  once  she  was  caught 
in  a  web  of  ravishing  music  and  dazzled  by  a  panorama  of  lights  and 
colours.  Some  one  slipped  a  little  square  card  into  her  hand  on  which 
was  printed  a  number--34.  She  looked  around  and  saw  her  cab  twenty  yards 
away  already  lining  up  in  its  place  among  the  waiting  mass  of  carriages, 
cabs  and  motor  cars.  And  then  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  all  shirt-front 
danced  backward  before  her;  and  next  she  was  seated  at  a  little  table  by 
a  railing  over  which  climbed  a  jessamine  vine. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  wordless  invitation  to  purchase;  she  consulted 
a  collection  of  small  coins  in  a  thin  purse,  and  received  from  them 
license  to  order  a  glass  of  beer.  There  she  sat,  inhaling  and  absorbing 
it  all— the  new-coloured,  new-shaped  life  in  a  fairy  palace  in  an 
enchanted  wood. 

At  fifty  tables  sat  princes  and  queens  clad  in  all  the  silks  and  gems  of 
the  world.  And  now  and  then  one  of  them  would  look  curiously  at  Jerry's 
fare.  They  saw  a  plain  figure  dressed  in  a  pink  silk  of  the  kind  that  is 
tempered  by  the  word  "foulard,"  and  a  plain  face  that  wore  a  look  of 
love  of  life  that  the  queens  envied. 

Twice  the  long  hands  of  the  clocks  went  round,  Royalties  thinned  from 
their  _al  fresco_  thrones,  and  buzzed  or  clattered  away  in  their 
vehicles  of  state.  The  music  retired  into  cases  of  wood  and  bags  of 
leather  and  baize.  Waiters  removed  cloths  pointedly  near  the  plain 
figure  sitting  almost  alone. 

Jerry's  fare  rose,  and  held  out  her  numbered  card  simply: 


Is  there  anything  coming  on  the  ticket?"  she  asked. 


A  waiter  told  her  it  was  her  cab  check,  and  that  she  should  give  it  to 
the  man  at  the  entrance.  This  man  took  it,  and  called  the  number.  Only 
three  hansoms  stood  in  line.  The  driver  of  one  of  them  went  and  routed 
out  Jerry  asleep  in  his  cab.  He  swore  deeply,  climbed  to  the  captain's 
bridge  and  steered  his  craft  to  the  pier.  His  fare  entered,  and  the  cab 
whirled  into  the  cool  fastnesses  of  the  park  along  the  shortest  homeward 
cuts. 

At  the  gate  a  glimmer  of  reason  in  the  form  of  sudden  suspicion  seized 
upon  Jerry's  beclouded  mind.  One  or  two  things  occurred  to  him.  He 
stopped  his  horse,  raised  the  trap  and  dropped  his  phonographic  voice, 
like  a  lead  plummet,  through  the  aperture: 

"I  want  to  see  four  dollars  before  goin'  any  further  on  th'  thrip.  Have 
ye  got  th'  dough?" 

"Four  dollars!"  laughed  the  fare,  softly,  "dear  me,  no.  I've  only  got  a 
few  pennies  and  a  dime  or  two." 

Jerry  shut  down  the  trap  and  slashed  his  oat-fed  horse.  The  clatter 
of  hoofs  strangled  but  could  not  drown  the  sound  of  his  profanity. 

He  shouted  choking  and  gurgling  curses  at  the  starry  heavens;  he  cut 
viciously  with  his  whip  at  passing  vehicles;  he  scattered  fierce  and 
ever-changing  oaths  and  imprecations  along  the  streets,  so  that  a  late 
truck  driver,  crawling  homeward,  heard  and  was  abashed.  But  he  knew  his 
recourse,  and  made  for  it  at  a  gallop. 

At  the  house  with  the  green  lights  beside  the  steps  he  pulled  up.  He 
flung  wide  the  cab  doors  and  tumbled  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"Come  on,  you,"  he  said,  roughly. 

His  fare  came  forth  with  the  Casino  dreamy  smile  still  on  her  plain 
face.  Jerry  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led  her  into  the  police  station.  A 
gray-moustached  sergeant  looked  keenly  across  the  desk.  He  and  the  cabby 
were  no  strangers. 

"Sargeant,"  began  Jerry  in  his  old  raucous,  martyred,  thunderous  tones 
of  complaint.  "I've  got  a  fare  here  that--" 

Jerry  paused.  He  drew  a  knotted,  red  hand  across  his  brow.  The  fog  set 
up  by  McGary  was  beginning  to  clear  away. 


"A  fare,  sargeant,"  he  continued,  with  a  grin,  "that  I  want  to 
inthroduce  to  ye.  It's  me  wife  that  I  married  at  ould  man  Walsh's  this 
avening.  And  a  divil  of  a  time  we  had,  'tis  thrue.  Shake  hands  wid  th' 
sargeant,  Norah,  and  we'll  be  off  to  home." 

Before  stepping  into  the  cab  Norah  sighed  profoundly. 

"I've  had  such  a  nice  time,  Jerry,"  said  she. 


ON  THE  DIVIDE 

from  Project  Gutenberg's  The  Troll  Garden  and  Selected  Stories ,  by  Willa  Cather 

Near  Rattlesnake  Creek,  on  the  side  of  a  little  draw  stood  Canute's 
shanty.  North,  east,  south,  stretched  the  level  Nebraska  plain  of  long 
rust-red  grass  that  undulated  constantly  in  the  wind.  To  the  west  the 
ground  was  broken  and  rough,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  timber  wound  along 
the  turbid,  muddy  little  stream  that  had  scarcely  ambition  enough  to 
crawl  over  its  black  bottom.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  few  stunted 
cottonwoods  and  elms  that  grew  along  its  banks,  Canute  would  have  shot 
himself  years  ago.  The  Norwegians  are  a  timber-loving  people,  and  if 
there  is  even  a  turtle  pond  with  a  few  plum  bushes  around  it  they  seem 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  it. 

As  to  the  shanty  itself,  Canute  had  built  it  without  aid  of  any  kind, 
for  when  he  first  squatted  along  the  banks  of  Rattlesnake  Creek  there 
was  not  a  human  being  within  twenty  miles.  It  was  built  of  logs  split 
in  halves,  the  chinks  stopped  with  mud  and  plaster.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  earth  and  was  supported  by  one  gigantic  beam  curved  in  the  shape  of 
a  round  arch.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  any  tree  had  ever  grown  in 
that  shape.  The  Norwegians  used  to  say  that  Canute  had  taken  the  log 
across  his  knee  and  bent  it  into  the  shape  he  wished.  There  were 
two  rooms,  or  rather  there  was  one  room  with  a  partition  made  of  ash 
saplings  interwoven  and  bound  together  like  big  straw  basket  work.  In 
one  corner  there  was  a  cook  stove,  rusted  and  broken.  In  the  other  a 
bed  made  of  unplaned  planks  and  poles.  It  was  fully  eight  feet  long,  and 
upon  it  was  a  heap  of  dark  bed  clothing.  There  was  a  chair  and  a  bench 


of  colossal  proportions.  There  was  an  ordinary  kitchen  cupboard  with 
a  few  cracked  dirty  dishes  in  it,  and  beside  it  on  a  tall  box  a  tin 
washbasin.  Under  the  bed  was  a  pile  of  pint  flasks,  some  broken, 
some  whole,  all  empty.  On  the  wood  box  lay  a  pair  of  shoes  of  almost 
incredible  dimensions.  On  the  wall  hung  a  saddle,  a  gun,  and  some  ragged 
clothing,  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  suit  of  dark  cloth,  apparently 
new,  with  a  paper  collar  carefully  wrapped  in  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
and  pinned  to  the  sleeve.  Over  the  door  hung  a  wolf  and  a  badger  skin, 
and  on  the  door  itself  a  brace  of  thirty  or  forty  snake  skins  whose 
noisy  tails  rattled  ominously  every  time  it  opened.  The  strangest  things 
in  the  shanty  were  the  wide  windowsills.  At  first  glance  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  ruthlessly  hacked  and  mutilated  with  a  hatchet,  but 
on  closer  inspection  all  the  notches  and  holes  in  the  wood  took  form  and 
shape.  There  seemed  to  be  a  series  of  pictures.  They  were,  in  a  rough 
way,  artistic,  but  the  figures  were  heavy  and  labored,  as  though  they 
had  been  cut  very  slowly  and  with  very  awkward  instruments.  There  were 
men  plowing  with  little  horned  imps  sitting  on  their  shoulders  and  on 
their  horses'  heads.  There  were  men  praying  with  a  skull  hanging  over 
their  heads  and  little  demons  behind  them  mocking  their  attitudes.  There 
were  men  fighting  with  big  serpents,  and  skeletons  dancing  together.  All 
about  these  pictures  were  blooming  vines  and  foliage  such  as  never  grew 
in  this  world,  and  coiled  among  the  branches  of  the  vines  there  was 
always  the  scaly  body  of  a  serpent,  and  behind  every  flower  there  was 
a  serpent's  head.  It  was  a  veritable  Dance  of  Death  by  one  who  had  felt 
its  sting.  In  the  wood  box  lay  some  boards,  and  every  inch  of  them 
was  cut  up  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  work  was  very  rude  and 
careless,  and  looked  as  though  the  hand  of  the  workman  had  trembled.  It 
would  sometimes  have  been  hard  to  distinguish  the  men  from  their  evil 
geniuses  but  for  one  fact,  the  men  were  always  grave  and  were  either 
toiling  or  praying,  while  the  devils  were  always  smiling  and  dancing. 

Several  of  these  boards  had  been  split  for  kindling  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  artist  did  not  value  his  work  highly. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  winter  on  the  Divide.  Canute  stumbled  into  his 
shanty  carrying  a  basket  of  cobs,  and  after  filling  the  stove,  sat 
down  on  a  stool  and  crouched  his  seven  foot  frame  over  the  fire,  staring 
drearily  out  of  the  window  at  the  wide  gray  sky.  He  knew  by  heart  every 
individual  clump  of  bunch  grass  in  the  miles  of  red  shaggy  prairie  that 
stretched  before  his  cabin.  He  knew  it  in  all  the  deceitful  loveliness 
of  its  early  summer,  in  all  the  bitter  barrenness  of  its  autumn.  He  had 
seen  it  smitten  by  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  He  had  seen  it  parched  by 
drought,  and  sogged  by  rain,  beaten  by  hail,  and  swept  by  fire,  and  in 
the  grasshopper  years  he  had  seen  it  eaten  as  bare  and  clean  as  bones 


that  the  vultures  have  left.  After  the  great  fires  he  had  seen  it 
stretch  for  miles  and  miles,  black  and  smoking  as  the  floor  of  hell. 

He  rose  slowly  and  crossed  the  room,  dragging  his  big  feet  heavily  as 
though  they  were  burdens  to  him.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  into  the 
hog  corral  and  saw  the  pigs  burying  themselves  in  the  straw  before  the 
shed.  The  leaden  gray  clouds  were  beginning  to  spill  themselves,  and  the 
snow  flakes  were  settling  down  over  the  white  leprous  patches  of  frozen 
earth  where  the  hogs  had  gnawed  even  the  sod  away.  He  shuddered  and 
began  to  walk,  trampling  heavily  with  his  ungainly  feet.  He  was  the 
wreck  of  ten  winters  on  the  Divide  and  he  knew  what  that  meant.  Men  fear 
the  winters  of  the  Divide  as  a  child  fears  night  or  as  men  in  the  North 
Seas  fear  the  still  dark  cold  of  the  polar  twilight.  His  eyes  fell  upon 
his  gun,  and  he  took  it  down  from  the  wall  and  looked  it  over.  He 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  held  the  barrel  towards  his  face, 
letting  his  forehead  rest  upon  it,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

He  was  perfectly  calm,  there  was  neither  passion  nor  despair  in  his 
face,  but  the  thoughtful  look  of  a  man  who  is  considering.  Presently 
he  laid  down  the  gun,  and  reaching  into  the  cupboard,  drew  out  a  pint 
bottle  of  raw  white  alcohol.  Lifting  it  to  his  lips,  he  drank  greedily. 

He  washed  his  face  in  the  tin  basin  and  combed  his  rough  hair  and 
shaggy  blond  beard.  Then  he  stood  in  uncertainty  before  the  suit  of  dark 
clothes  that  hung  on  the  wall.  For  the  fiftieth  time  he  took  them  in 
his  hands  and  tried  to  summon  courage  to  put  them  on.  He  took  the  paper 
collar  that  was  pinned  to  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  and  cautiously  slipped 
it  under  his  rough  beard,  looking  with  timid  expectancy  into  the 
cracked,  splashed  glass  that  hung  over  the  bench.  With  a  short  laugh  he 
threw  it  down  on  the  bed,  and  pulling  on  his  old  black  hat,  he  went  out, 
striking  off  across  the  level. 

It  was  a  physical  necessity  for  him  to  get  away  from  his  cabin  once  in  a 
while.  He  had  been  there  for  ten  years,  digging  and  plowing  and  sowing, 
and  reaping  what  little  the  hail  and  the  hot  winds  and  the  frosts  left 
him  to  reap.  Insanity  and  suicide  are  very  common  things  on  the  Divide. 
They  come  on  like  an  epidemic  in  the  hot  wind  season.  Those  scorching 
dusty  winds  that  blow  up  over  the  bluffs  from  Kansas  seem  to  dry  up  the 
blood  in  men's  veins  as  they  do  the  sap  in  the  corn  leaves.  Whenever  the 
yellow  scorch  creeps  down  over  the  tender  inside  leaves  about  the  ear, 
then  the  coroners  prepare  for  active  duty;  for  the  oil  of  the  country  is 
burned  out  and  it  does  not  take  long  for  the  flame  to  eat  up  the  wick. 

It  causes  no  great  sensation  there  when  a  Dane  is  found  swinging  to  his 
own  windmill  tower,  and  most  of  the  Poles  after  they  have  become  too 
careless  and  discouraged  to  shave  themselves  keep  their  razors  to  cut 


their  throats  with. 


It  may  be  that  the  next  generation  on  the  Divide  will  be  very  happy,  but 
the  present  one  came  too  late  in  life.  It  is  useless  for  men  that  have 
cut  hemlocks  among  the  mountains  of  Sweden  for  forty  years  to  try  to  be 
happy  in  a  country  as  flat  and  gray  and  naked  as  the  sea.  It  is  not  easy 
for  men  that  have  spent  their  youth  fishing  in  the  Northern  seas  to  be 
content  with  following  a  plow,  and  men  that  have  served  in  the  Austrian 
army  hate  hard  work  and  coarse  clothing  on  the  loneliness  of  the  plains, 
and  long  for  marches  and  excitement  and  tavern  company  and  pretty 
barmaids.  After  a  man  has  passed  his  fortieth  birthday  it  is  not  easy 
for  him  to  change  the  habits  and  conditions  of  his  life.  Most  men  bring 
with  them  to  the  Divide  only  the  dregs  of  the  lives  that  they  have 
squandered  in  other  lands  and  among  other  peoples. 

Canute  Canuteson  was  as  mad  as  any  of  them,  but  his  madness  did  not 
take  the  form  of  suicide  or  religion  but  of  alcohol.  He  had  always  taken 
liquor  when  he  wanted  it,  as  all  Norwegians  do,  but  after  his  first  year 
of  solitary  life  he  settled  down  to  it  steadily.  He  exhausted  whisky 
after  a  while,  and  went  to  alcohol,  because  its  effects  were  speedier 
and  surer.  He  was  a  big  man  and  with  a  terrible  amount  of  resistant 
force,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  alcohol  even  to  move  him.  After  nine 
years  of  drinking,  the  quantities  he  could  take  would  seem  fabulous  to 
an  ordinary  drinking  man.  He  never  let  it  interfere  with  his  work,  he 
generally  drank  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  Every  night,  as  soon  as  his 
chores  were  done,  he  began  to  drink.  While  he  was  able  to  sit  up  he 
would  play  on  his  mouth  harp  or  hack  away  at  his  window  sills  with  his 
jackknife.  When  the  liquor  went  to  his  head  he  would  lie  down  on  his  bed 
and  stare  out  of  the  window  until  he  went  to  sleep.  He  drank  alone  and 
in  solitude  not  for  pleasure  or  good  cheer,  but  to  forget  the  awful 
loneliness  and  level  of  the  Divide.  Milton  made  a  sad  blunder  when  he 
put  mountains  in  hell.  Mountains  postulate  faith  and  aspiration.  All 
mountain  peoples  are  religious.  It  was  the  cities  of  the  plains  that, 
because  of  their  utter  lack  of  spirituality  and  the  mad  caprice  of  their 
vice,  were  cursed  of  God. 

Alcohol  is  perfectly  consistent  in  its  effects  upon  man.  Drunkenness  is 
merely  an  exaggeration.  A  foolish  man  drunk  becomes  maudlin;  a  bloody 
man,  vicious;  a  coarse  man,  vulgar.  Canute  was  none  of  these,  but  he  was 
morose  and  gloomy,  and  liquor  took  him  through  all  the  hells  of  Dante. 

As  he  lay  on  his  giant's  bed  all  the  horrors  of  this  world  and  every 
other  were  laid  bare  to  his  chilled  senses.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  no 
joy,  a  man  who  toiled  in  silence  and  bitterness.  The  skull  and  the 


serpent  were  always  before  him,  the  symbols  of  eternal  futileness  and  of 
eternal  hate. 

When  the  first  Norwegians  near  enough  to  be  called  neighbors  came, 
Canute  rejoiced,  and  planned  to  escape  from  his  bosom  vice.  But  he  was 
not  a  social  man  by  nature  and  had  not  the  power  of  drawing  out  the 
social  side  of  other  people.  His  new  neighbors  rather  feared  him  because 
of  his  great  strength  and  size,  his  silence  and  his  lowering  brows. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  knew  that  he  was  mad,  mad  from  the  eternal  treachery 
of  the  plains,  which  every  spring  stretch  green  and  rustle  with  the 
promises  of  Eden,  showing  long  grassy  lagoons  full  of  clear  water 
and  cattle  whose  hoofs  are  stained  with  wild  roses.  Before  autumn  the 
lagoons  are  dried  up,  and  the  ground  is  burnt  dry  and  hard  until  it 
blisters  and  cracks  open. 

So  instead  of  becoming  a  friend  and  neighbor  to  the  men  that  settled 
about  him,  Canute  became  a  mystery  and  a  terror.  They  told  awful  stories 
of  his  size  and  strength  and  of  the  alcohol  he  drank. 

They  said  that  one  night,  when  he  went  out  to  see  to  his  horses  just 
before  he  went  to  bed,  his  steps  were  unsteady  and  the  rotten  planks 
of  the  floor  gave  way  and  threw  him  behind  the  feet  of  a  fiery  young 
stallion.  His  foot  was  caught  fast  in  the  floor,  and  the  nervous  horse 
began  kicking  frantically.  When  Canute  felt  the  blood  trickling  down 
into  his  eyes  from  a  scalp  wound  in  his  head,  he  roused  himself  from  his 
kingly  indifference,  and  with  the  quiet  stoical  courage  of  a  drunken  man 
leaned  forward  and  wound  his  arms  about  the  horse's  hind  legs  and  held 
them  against  his  breast  with  crushing  embrace.  All  through  the  darkness 
and  cold  of  the  night  he  lay  there,  matching  strength  against  strength. 
When  little  Jim  Peterson  went  over  the  next  morning  at  four  o'clock  to 
go  with  him  to  the  Blue  to  cut  wood,  he  found  him  so,  and  the  horse  was 
on  its  fore  knees,  trembling  and  whinnying  with  fear.  This  is  the  story 
the  Norwegians  tell  of  him,  and  if  it  is  true  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
feared  and  hated  this  Holder  of  the  Heels  of  Horses. 

One  spring  there  moved  to  the  next  “eighty”  a  family  that  made  a  great 
change  in  Canute's  life.  Ole  Yensen  was  too  drunk  most  of  the  time  to  be 
afraid  of  any  one,  and  his  wife  Mary  was  too  garrulous  to  be  afraid  of 
any  one  who  listened  to  her  talk,  and  Lena,  their  pretty  daughter,  was 
not  afraid  of  man  nor  devil.  So  it  came  about  that  Canute  went  over  to 
take  his  alcohol  with  Ole  oftener  than  he  took  it  alone,  After  a  while 
the  report  spread  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Yensen's  daughter,  and  the 
Norwegian  girls  began  to  tease  Lena  about  the  great  bear  she  was  going 


to  keep  house  for.  No  one  could  quite  see  how  the  affair  had  come  about, 
for  Canute's  tactics  of  courtship  were  somewhat  peculiar.  He  apparently 
never  spoke  to  her  at  all:  he  would  sit  for  hours  with  Mary  chattering 
on  one  side  of  him  and  Ole  drinking  on  the  other  and  watch  Lena  at  her 
work.  She  teased  him,  and  threw  flour  in  his  face  and  put  vinegar  in 
his  coffee,  but  he  took  her  rough  jokes  with  silent  wonder,  never  even 
smiling.  He  took  her  to  church  occasionally,  but  the  most  watchful  and 
curious  people  never  saw  him  speak  to  her.  He  would  sit  staring  at  her 
while  she  giggled  and  flirted  with  the  other  men. 

Next  spring  Mary  Lee  went  to  town  to  work  in  a  steam  laundry.  She  came 
home  every  Sunday,  and  always  ran  across  to  Yensens  to  startle  Lena 
with  stories  often  cent  theaters,  firemen's  dances,  and  all  the  other 
esthetic  delights  of  metropolitan  life.  In  a  few  weeks  Lena's  head  was 
completely  turned,  and  she  gave  her  father  no  rest  until  he  let  her  go 
to  town  to  seek  her  fortune  at  the  ironing  board.  From  the  time  she  came 
home  on  her  first  visit  she  began  to  treat  Canute  with  contempt.  She  had 
bought  a  plush  cloak  and  kid  gloves,  had  her  clothes  made  by  the  dress 
maker,  and  assumed  airs  and  graces  that  made  the  other  women  of  the 
neighborhood  cordially  detest  her.  She  generally  brought  with  her  a 
young  man  from  town  who  waxed  his  mustache  and  wore  a  red  necktie,  and 
she  did  not  even  introduce  him  to  Canute. 

The  neighbors  teased  Canute  a  good  deal  until  he  knocked  one  of  them 
down.  He  gave  no  sign  of  suffering  from  her  neglect  except  that  he  drank 
more  and  avoided  the  other  Norwegians  more  carefully  than  ever,  He  lay 
around  in  his  den  and  no  one  knew  what  he  felt  or  thought,  but  little 
Jim  Peterson,  who  had  seen  him  glowering  at  Lena  in  church  one  Sunday 
when  she  was  there  with  the  town  man,  said  that  he  would  not  give  an 
acre  of  his  wheat  for  Lena's  life  or  the  town  chap's  either;  and  Jim's 
wheat  was  so  wondrously  worthless  that  the  statement  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  one. 

Canute  had  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes  that  looked  as  nearly  like  the 
town  man  as  possible.  They  had  cost  him  half  a  millet  crop;  for 
tailors  are  not  accustomed  to  fitting  giants  and  they  charge  for  it.  He 
had  hung  those  clothes  in  his  shanty  two  months  ago  and  had  never  put 
them  on,  partly  from  fear  of  ridicule,  partly  from  discouragement,  and 
partly  because  there  was  something  in  his  own  soul  that  revolted  at  the 
littleness  of  the  device. 

Lena  was  at  home  just  at  this  time.  Work  was  slack  in  the  laundry  and 
Mary  had  not  been  well,  so  Lena  stayed  at  home,  glad  enough  to  get  an 


opportunity  to  torment  Canute  once  more. 


She  was  washing  in  the  side  kitchen,  singing  loudly  as  she  worked.  Mary 
was  on  her  knees,  blacking  the  stove  and  scolding  violently  about  the 
young  man  who  was  coming  out  from  town  that  night.  The  young  man  had 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  laughing  at  Mary's  ceaseless  babble  and  had 
never  been  forgiven. 

“He  is  no  good,  and  you  will  come  to  a  bad  end  by  running  with  him!  I  do 
not  see  why  a  daughter  of  mine  should  act  so.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Lord 
should  visit  such  a  punishment  upon  me  as  to  give  me  such  a  daughter. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  men  you  can  marry.” 

Lena  tossed  her  head  and  answered  curtly,  “I  don't  happen  to  want  to 
marry  any  man  right  away,  and  so  long  as  Dick  dresses  nice  and  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spend,  there  is  no  harm  in  my  going  with  him.” 

“Money  to  spend?  Yes,  and  that  is  all  he  does  with  it  I'll  be  bound.  You 
think  it  very  fine  now,  but  you  will  change  your  tune  when  you  have  been 
married  five  years  and  see  your  children  running  naked  and  your  cupboard 
empty.  Did  Anne  Hermanson  come  to  any  good  end  by  marrying  a  town  man?” 

“I  don't  know  anything  about  Anne  Hermanson,  but  I  know  any  of  the 
laundry  girls  would  have  Dick  quick  enough  if  they  could  get  him.” 

“Yes,  and  a  nice  lot  of  store  clothes  huzzies  you  are  too.  Now  there  is 
Canuteson  who  has  an  'eighty'  proved  up  and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and--” 

“And  hair  that  ain't  been  cut  since  he  was  a  baby,  and  a  big  dirty 
beard,  and  he  wears  overalls  on  Sundays,  and  drinks  like  a  pig.  Besides 
he  will  keep.  I  can  have  all  the  fun  I  want,  and  when  I  am  old  and  ugly 
like  you  he  can  have  me  and  take  care  of  me.  The  Lord  knows  there  ain't 
nobody  else  going  to  marry  him.” 

Canute  drew  his  hand  back  from  the  latch  as  though  it  were  red  hot.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  good  eavesdropper,  and  he  wished  he 
had  knocked  sooner.  He  pulled  himself  together  and  struck  the  door  like 
a  battering  ram.  Mary  jumped  and  opened  it  with  a  screech. 

“God!  Canute,  how  you  scared  us!  I  thought  it  was  crazy  Lou--he  has  been 
tearing  around  the  neighborhood  trying  to  convert  folks.  I  am  afraid  as 
death  of  him.  He  ought  to  be  sent  off,  I  think.  He  is  just  as  liable  as 
not  to  kill  us  all,  or  burn  the  barn,  or  poison  the  dogs.  He  has  been 


worrying  even  the  poor  minister  to  death,  and  he  laid  up  with  the 
rheumatism,  too!  Did  you  notice  that  he  was  too  sick  to  preach  last 
Sunday?  But  don't  stand  there  in  the  cold,  come  in.  Yensen  isn't  here, 
but  he  just  went  over  to  Sorenson's  for  the  mail;  he  won't  be  gone  long. 
Walk  right  in  the  other  room  and  sit  down.” 

Canute  followed  her,  looking  steadily  in  front  of  him  and  not  noticing 
Lena  as  he  passed  her.  But  Lena's  vanity  would  not  allow  him  to  pass 
unmolested.  She  took  the  wet  sheet  she  was  wringing  out  and  cracked  him 
across  the  face  with  it,  and  ran  giggling  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

The  blow  stung  his  cheeks  and  the  soapy  water  flew  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  involuntarily  began  rubbing  them  with  his  hands.  Lena  giggled  with 
delight  at  his  discomfiture,  and  the  wrath  in  Canute's  face  grew  blacker 
than  ever.  A  big  man  humiliated  is  vastly  more  undignified  than  a  little 
one.  He  forgot  the  sting  of  his  face  in  the  bitter  consciousness  that 
he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  He  stumbled  blindly  into  the  living  room, 
knocking  his  head  against  the  doorjamb  because  he  forgot  to  stoop. 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  behind  the  stove,  thrusting  his  big  feet  back 
helplessly  on  either  side  of  him. 

Ole  was  a  long  time  in  coming,  and  Canute  sat  there,  still  and  silent, 
with  his  hands  clenched  on  his  knees,  and  the  skin  of  his  face  seemed  to 
have  shriveled  up  into  little  wrinkles  that  trembled  when  he  lowered  his 
brows.  His  life  had  been  one  long  lethargy  of  solitude  and  alcohol, 
but  now  he  was  awakening,  and  it  was  as  when  the  dumb  stagnant  heat  of 
summer  breaks  out  into  thunder. 

When  Ole  came  staggering  in,  heavy  with  liquor,  Canute  rose  at  once. 

“Yensen,”  he  said  quietly,  “I  have  come  to  see  if  you  will  let  me  marry 
your  daughter  today.” 

“Today!”  gasped  Ole. 

“Yes,  I  will  not  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  am  tired  of  living  alone.” 

Ole  braced  his  staggering  knees  against  the  bedstead,  and  stammered 
eloquently:  “Do  you  think  I  will  marry  my  daughter  to  a  drunkard?  a  man 
who  drinks  raw  alcohol?  a  man  who  sleeps  with  rattle  snakes?  Get  out 
of  my  house  or  I  will  kick  you  out  for  your  impudence.”  And  Ole  began 
looking  anxiously  for  his  feet. 


Canute  answered  not  a  word,  but  he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the 


kitchen.  He  went  up  to  Lena  and  said  without  looking  at  her,  “Get  your 
things  on  and  come  with  me!” 

The  tones  of  his  voice  startled  her,  and  she  said  angrily,  dropping  the 
soap,  “Are  you  drunk?” 

“If  you  do  not  come  with  me,  I  will  take  you-you  had  better  come,”  said 
Canute  quietly. 

She  lifted  a  sheet  to  strike  him,  but  he  caught  her  arm  roughly  and 
wrenched  the  sheet  from  her.  He  turned  to  the  wall  and  took  down  a  hood 
and  shawl  that  hung  there,  and  began  wrapping  her  up.  Lena  scratched 
and  fought  like  a  wild  thing.  Ole  stood  in  the  door,  cursing,  and  Mary 
howled  and  screeched  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  As  for  Canute,  he 
lifted  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  went  out  of  the  house.  She  kicked  and 
struggled,  but  the  helpless  wailing  of  Mary  and  Ole  soon  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  her  face  was  held  down  tightly  on  Canute's  shoulder  so 
that  she  could  not  see  whither  he  was  taking  her.  She  was  conscious  only 
of  the  north  wind  whistling  in  her  ears,  and  of  rapid  steady  motion  and 
of  a  great  breast  that  heaved  beneath  her  in  quick,  irregular  breaths. 

The  harder  she  struggled  the  tighter  those  iron  arms  that  had  held  the 
heels  of  horses  crushed  about  her,  until  she  felt  as  if  they  would  crush 
the  breath  from  her,  and  lay  still  with  fear.  Canute  was  striding  across 
the  level  fields  at  a  pace  at  which  man  never  went  before,  drawing  the 
stinging  north  winds  into  his  lungs  in  great  gulps.  He  walked  with  his 
eyes  half  closed  and  looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  only  lowering 
them  when  he  bent  his  head  to  blow  away  the  snow  flakes  that  settled 
on  her  hair.  So  it  was  that  Canute  took  her  to  his  home,  even  as  his 
bearded  barbarian  ancestors  took  the  fair  frivolous  women  of  the  South 
in  their  hairy  arms  and  bore  them  down  to  their  war  ships.  For  ever  and 
anon  the  soul  becomes  weary  of  the  conventions  that  are  not  of  it,  and 
with  a  single  stroke  shatters  the  civilized  lies  with  which  it  is  unable 
to  cope,  and  the  strong  arm  reaches  out  and  takes  by  force  what  it 
cannot  win  by  cunning. 

When  Canute  reached  his  shanty  he  placed  the  girl  upon  a  chair,  where 
she  sat  sobbing.  He  stayed  only  a  few  minutes.  He  filled  the  stove 
with  wood  and  lit  the  lamp,  drank  a  huge  swallow  of  alcohol  and  put  the 
bottle  in  his  pocket.  He  paused  a  moment,  staring  heavily  at  the  weeping 
girl,  then  he  went  off  and  locked  the  door  and  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  gloom  of  the  night. 


Wrapped  in  flannels  and  soaked  with  turpentine,  the  little  Norwegian 


preacher  sat  reading  his  Bible,  when  he  heard  a  thundering  knock  at  his 
door,  and  Canute  entered,  covered  with  snow  and  his  beard  frozen  fast  to 
his  coat. 

“Come  in,  Canute,  you  must  be  frozen,”  said  the  little  man,  shoving  a 
chair  towards  his  visitor. 

Canute  remained  standing  with  his  hat  on  and  said  quietly,  “I  want  you 
to  come  over  to  my  house  tonight  to  marry  me  to  Lena  Yensen.” 

“Have  you  got  a  license,  Canute?” 

“No,  I  don't  want  a  license.  I  want  to  be  married.” 

“But  I  can't  marry  you  without  a  license,  man,  it  would  not  be  legal.” 

A  dangerous  light  came  in  the  big  Norwegian's  eye.  “I  want  you  to  come 
over  to  my  house  to  marry  me  to  Lena  Yensen.” 

“No,  I  can't,  it  would  kill  an  ox  to  go  out  in  a  storm  like  this,  and  my 
rheumatism  is  bad  tonight.” 

“Then  if  you  will  not  go  I  must  take  you,”  said  Canute  with  a  sigh. 

He  took  down  the  preacher's  bearskin  coat  and  bade  him  put  it  on  while 
he  hitched  up  his  buggy.  He  went  out  and  closed  the  door  softly  after 
him.  Presently  he  returned  and  found  the  frightened  minister  crouching 
before  the  fire  with  his  coat  lying  beside  him.  Canute  helped  him  put  it 
on  and  gently  wrapped  his  head  in  his  big  muffler.  Then  he  picked  him 
up  and  carried  him  out  and  placed  him  in  his  buggy.  As  he  tucked  the 
buffalo  robes  around  him  he  said:  “Your  horse  is  old,  he  might  flounder 
or  lose  his  way  in  this  storm.  I  will  lead  him.” 

The  minister  took  the  reins  feebly  in  his  hands  and  sat  shivering  with 
the  cold.  Sometimes  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  he  could  see  the 
horse  struggling  through  the  snow  with  the  man  plodding  steadily  beside 
him.  Again  the  blowing  snow  would  hide  them  from  him  altogether.  He  had 
no  idea  where  they  were  or  what  direction  they  were  going.  He  felt  as 
though  he  were  being  whirled  away  in  the  heart  of  the  storm,  and  he  said 
all  the  prayers  he  knew.  But  at  last  the  long  four  miles  were  over,  and 
Canute  set  him  down  in  the  snow  while  he  unlocked  the  door.  He  saw  the 
bride  sitting  by  the  fire  with  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  as  though 
she  had  been  weeping.  Canute  placed  a  huge  chair  for  him,  and  said 


roughly, - 


“Warm  yourself.” 

Lena  began  to  cry  and  moan  afresh,  begging  the  minister  to  take  her 
home.  He  looked  helplessly  at  Canute.  Canute  said  simply, 

“If  you  are  warm  now,  you  can  marry  us.” 

“My  daughter,  do  you  take  this  step  of  your  own  free  will?”  asked  the 
minister  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“No,  sir,  I  don't,  and  it  is  disgraceful  he  should  force  me  into  it!  I 
won't  marry  him.” 

“Then,  Canute,  I  cannot  marry  you,”  said  the  minister,  standing  as 
straight  as  his  rheumatic  limbs  would  let  him. 

“Are  you  ready  to  marry  us  now,  sir?”  said  Canute,  laying  one  iron  hand 
on  his  stooped  shoulder.  The  little  preacher  was  a  good  man,  but  like 
most  men  of  weak  body  he  was  a  coward  and  had  a  horror  of  physical 
suffering,  although  he  had  known  so  much  of  it.  So  with  many  qualms  of 
conscience  he  began  to  repeat  the  marriage  service.  Lena  sat  sullenly  in 
her  chair,  staring  at  the  fire.  Canute  stood  beside  her,  listening  with 
his  head  bent  reverently  and  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast.  When  the 
little  man  had  prayed  and  said  amen,  Canute  began  bundling  him  up  again. 

“I  will  take  you  home,  now,”  he  said  as  he  carried  him  out  and  placed 
him  in  his  buggy,  and  started  off  with  him  through  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  floundering  among  the  snow  drifts  that  brought  even  the  giant 
himself  to  his  knees. 

After  she  was  left  alone,  Lena  soon  ceased  weeping.  She  was  not  of  a 
particularly  sensitive  temperament,  and  had  little  pride  beyond  that  of 
vanity.  After  the  first  bitter  anger  wore  itself  out,  she  felt  nothing 
more  than  a  healthy  sense  of  humiliation  and  defeat.  She  had  no 
inclination  to  run  away,  for  she  was  married  now,  and  in  her  eyes 
that  was  final  and  all  rebellion  was  useless.  She  knew  nothing  about 
a  license,  but  she  knew  that  a  preacher  married  folks.  She  consoled 
herself  by  thinking  that  she  had  always  intended  to  marry  Canute 
someday,  anyway. 

She  grew  tired  of  crying  and  looking  into  the  fire,  so  she  got  up  and 


began  to  look  about  her.  She  had  heard  queer  tales  about  the  inside  of 
Canute's  shanty,  and  her  curiosity  soon  got  the  better  of  her  rage. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  noticed  was  the  new  black  suit  of  clothes 
hanging  on  the  wall.  She  was  dull,  but  it  did  not  take  a  vain  woman  long 
to  interpret  anything  so  decidedly  flattering,  and  she  was  pleased  in 
spite  of  herself.  As  she  looked  through  the  cupboard,  the  general  air  of 
neglect  and  discomfort  made  her  pity  the  man  who  lived  there. 

“Poor  fellow,  no  wonder  he  wants  to  get  married  to  get  somebody  to  wash 
up  his  dishes.  Batchin's  pretty  hard  on  a  man.” 

It  is  easy  to  pity  when  once  one's  vanity  has  been  tickled.  She  looked 
at  the  windowsill  and  gave  a  little  shudder  and  wondered  if  the  man  were 
crazy.  Then  she  sat  down  again  and  sat  a  long  time  wondering  what  her 
Dick  and  Ole  would  do. 

“It  is  queer  Dick  didn't  come  right  over  after  me.  He  surely  came,  for 
he  would  have  left  town  before  the  storm  began  and  he  might  just  as 
well  come  right  on  as  go  back.  If  he'd  hurried  he  would  have  gotten  here 
before  the  preacher  came.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  to  come,  for  he 
knew  Canuteson  could  pound  him  to  jelly,  the  coward!”  Her  eyes  flashed 
angrily. 

The  weary  hours  wore  on  and  Lena  began  to  grow  horribly  lonesome.  It  was 
an  uncanny  night  and  this  was  an  uncanny  place  to  be  in.  She  could 
hear  the  coyotes  howling  hungrily  a  little  way  from  the  cabin,  and  more 
terrible  still  were  all  the  unknown  noises  of  the  storm.  She  remembered 
the  tales  they  told  of  the  big  log  overhead  and  she  was  afraid  of  those 
snaky  things  on  the  windowsills.  She  remembered  the  man  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  draw,  and  she  wondered  what  she  would  do  if  she  saw  crazy 
Lou's  white  face  glaring  into  the  window.  The  rattling  of  the  door 
became  unbearable,  she  thought  the  latch  must  be  loose  and  took  the 
lamp  to  look  at  it.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  saw  the  ugly  brown  snake 
skins  whose  death  rattle  sounded  every  time  the  wind  jarred  the  door. 

“Canute,  Canute!”  she  screamed  in  terror. 

Outside  the  door  she  heard  a  heavy  sound  as  of  a  big  dog  getting  up  and 
shaking  himself.  The  door  opened  and  Canute  stood  before  her,  white  as  a 
snow  drift. 


‘What  is  it?”  he  asked  kindly. 


I  am  cold,”  she  faltered. 


He  went  out  and  got  an  armful  of  wood  and  a  basket  of  cobs  and  filled 
the  stove.  Then  he  went  out  and  lay  in  the  snow  before  the  door. 
Presently  he  heard  her  calling  again. 

“What  is  it?”  he  said,  sitting  up. 

“I'm  so  lonesome,  I'm  afraid  to  stay  in  here  all  alone.” 

“I  will  go  over  and  get  your  mother.”  And  he  got  up. 

“She  won't  come.” 

“I'll  bring  her,”  said  Canute  grimly. 

“No,  no.  I  don't  want  her,  she  will  scold  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  I  will  bring  your  father.” 

She  spoke  again  and  it  seemed  as  though  her  mouth  was  close  up  to  the 
key-hole.  She  spoke  lower  than  he  had  ever  heard  her  speak  before,  so 
low  that  he  had  to  put  his  ear  up  to  the  lock  to  hear  her. 

“I  don't  want  him  either,  Canute, --I'd  rather  have  you.” 

For  a  moment  she  heard  no  noise  at  all,  then  something  like  a  groan. 
With  a  cry  of  fear  she  opened  the  door,  and  saw  Canute  stretched  in  the 
snow  at  her  feet,  his  face  in  his  hands,  sobbing  on  the  doorstep. 
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All  day  had  she  watched  and  waited  for  his  coming,  and  still  her 
strained  ears  caught  no  sounds  of  the  footsteps  she  loved  and  longed  to 
hear.  All  day  while  the  great  sun  panted  on  his  way  around  the  brazen 


skies;  all  day  while  the  busy  world  throbbed  its  mighty  engines  of 
labor,  nor  witted  of  the  breaking  hearts  in  its  midst.  And  now  when  the 
eve  had  come,  and  the  sun  sank  slowly  to  rest,  casting  his  red  rays  over 
the  earth  he  loved,  and  bidding  tired  nature  a  gentle  radiant 
good-night,  she  still  watched  and  waited.  Waited  while  the  young  moon 
shone  silvery  in  the  crimson  flush  of  the  eastern  sky,  while  the  one 
bright  star  trembled  as  he  strove  to  near  his  love;  waited  while  the  hum 
of  soul-wearing  traffic  died  in  the  distant  streets,  and  the  merry 
voices  of  happy  children  floated  to  her  ears. 

And  still  he  came  not.  What  kept  him  from  her  side?  Had  he  learned  the 
cold  lesson  of  self-control,  or  found  one  other  thing  more  potent  than 
love?  Had  some  cruel  chain  of  circumstances  forced  him  to  disobey  her 
bidding— or — did  he  love  another?  But  no,  she  smiles  triumphantly,  he 
could  not  having  known  and  loved  her. 

Sitting  in  the  deep  imbrasure  of  the  window  through  which  the  distant 
wave  sounds  of  city  life  floated  to  her,  the  pages  of  her  life  seemed  to 
turn  back,  and  she  read  the  almost  forgotten  tale  of  long  ago,  the  story 
of  their  love.  In  those  days  his  wish  had  been  her  law;  his  smile  her 
sun;  his  frown  her  wretchedness.  Within  his  arms,  earth  seemed  a 
far-away  dream  of  empty  nothingness,  and  when  his  lips  touched  and  clung 
to  hers,  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the  South  they  floated  away  into  a 
Paradise  of  enfolding  space,  where  Time  and  Death  and  the  woes  of  this 
great  earth  are  naught,  only  these  two--and  love,  the  almighty. 

And  so  their  happiness  drifted  slowly  across  the  sea  of  Time  until  it 
struck  a  cruel  rock,  whose  sharp  teeth  showed  not  above  the  dimpled 
waves;  and  where  once  had  been  a  craft  of  strength  and  beauty,  now  was 
only  a  hideous  wreck.  For  the  Tempter  had  come  into  this  Eden,  and  soon 
his  foul  whisper  found  place  in  her  heart. 

And  the  Tempter's  name  was  Ambition. 

Often  had  the  praises  and  plaudits  of  men  rang  in  her  ears  when  her 
sweet  voice  sang  to  her  chosen  friends,  often  had  the  tears  evoked  by 
her  songs  of  love  and  hope  and  trust,  thrilled  her  breast  faintly,  as 
the  young  bird  stirs  in  its  nest  under  the  loving  mother's  wing,  but  he 
had  clasped  his  arms  around  her,  and  that  was  enough.  But  one  day  the 
Tempter  whispered,  "Why  waste  such  talent;  bring  that  beauty  of  voice 
before  the  world  and  see  men  bow  in  homage,  and  women  envy  and  praise. 
Come  forth  and  follow  me." 


But  she  put  him  fiercely  aside,  and  cried,  "I  want  no  homage  but  his,  I 
want  no  envy  from  any  one." 

Still  the  whisper  stayed  in  her  heart,  nor  would  the  honeyed  words  of 
praise  be  gone,  even  when  he  kissed  her,  and  thanked  the  gods  for  this 
pearl  of  great  price. 

Then  as  time  fled  on,  the  tiny  whisper  grew  into  a  great  roar,  and  all 
the  praise  of  men,  and  the  sweet  words  of  women,  filled  her  brain,  and 
what  had  once  been  her  aversion  became  a  great  desire,  and  caused  her 
brow  to  grow  thoughtful,  and  her  eyes  moody. 

But  when  she  spoke  to  him  of  this  new  love,  he  smiled  and  said,  "My  wife 
must  be  mine,  and  mine  alone.  I  want  not  a  woman  whom  the  world  claims, 
and  shouts  her  name  abroad.  My  wife  and  my  home  must  be  inviolate."  And 
again  as  of  yore,  his  wish  controlled  her--but  only  for  a  while. 

Then  the  tiny  whisper  grown  into  the  great  roar  urging  her  on,  became  a 
mighty  wind  which  drove  her  before  it,  nor  could  she  turn  aside  from  the 
path  of  ambition,  but  swept  on,  and  conquered. 

Ah,  sweet,  sweet  the  exultation  of  the  victor!  Dear  the  plaudits  of  the 
admiring  world;  wild  the  joy,  when  queen  of  song,  admired  of  men,  she 
stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame!  And  he?  True  to  his  old  convictions, 
turned  sadly  from  the  woman  who  placed  the  admiration  of  the  world 
before  his  love  and  the  happiness  of  his  home--and  went  out  from  her 
life  broken-hearted,  disappointed,  miserable. 

All  these  things,  and  more,  she  thought  upon  in  the  first  flush  of 
eventide,  as  the  bold,  young  star  climbed  toward  his  lady-love,  the 
moon,  all  these  things,  and  what  had  come  to  pass  after  the  victory. 

For  there  came  a  day  when  the  world  wearied  of  its  toy,  and  turned  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  wreaths  of  fresh  laurels  for  the  new  star.  Then  came 
disappointments  and  miseries  crowding  fast  upon  her;  the  sorrows  which 
a  loving  heart  knows  when  it  finds  its  idols  faithless.  Then  the  love 
for  him  which  she  had  once  repressed  arose  in  all  its  strength  which  had 
gained  during  the  long  struggle  with  the  world,  arose  and  overwhelmed 
her  with  its  might,  and  filled  her  soul  with  an  unutterable  longing  for 
peace  and  rest  and  him. 


She  wrote  to  him  and  told  him  all  her  heart,  and  begged  of  him  to  come 
back  to  her,  for  Fame  was  but  an  empty  bubble  while  love  was  supreme  and 


the  only  happiness,  after  all.  And  now  she  waited  while  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  the  west  grew  dark,  and  gray  and  lowering. 


Hark!  She  hears  his  loved  step.  He  comes,  ah,  joy  of  heaven  he  comes! 
Soon  will  he  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  there  on  his  bosom  shall  she 
know  peace  and  rest  and  love. 

As  he  enters  the  door  she  hastens  to  meet  him,  the  love-light  shining  in 
her  tired  eyes,  her  soft  rounded  arms  outstretched  to  meet  him.  But  he 
folds  her  not  in  his  embrace,  nor  yet  does  he  look  with  love  into  her 
upturned  eyes;  the  voice  she  loves,  ah  so  well,  breaks  upon  the  dusky 
silence,  pitiless,  stern. 

"Most  faithless  of  faithless  women,  think  you  that  like  the  toy  of  a 
fickle  child  I  can  be  thrown  aside,  then  picked  up  again?  Think  you  that 
I  can  take  a  soiled  lily  to  my  bosom?  Think  you  that  I  can  cherish  the 
gaudy  sun-flower  that  ever  turns  to  the  broad,  brazen  glare  of  the 
uncaring  sun,  rather  than  the  modest  shrinking  violet?  Nay,  be  not 
deceived,  I  loved  you  once,  but  that  love  you  killed  in  its  youth  and 
beauty  leaving  me  to  stand  and  weep  alone  over  its  grave.  I  came 
to-night,  not  to  kiss  you,  and  to  forgive  you  as  you  entreat,  but  to 
tell  that  you  I  have  wed  another." 

The  pitiless  voice  ceased,  and  she  was  alone  in  the  dusky  silence;  alone 
in  all  the  shame  and  agony  and  grief  of  unrequited  love  and  worthless 
fame.  Alone  to  writhe  and  groan  in  despair  while  the  roseate  flush  of 
eventide  passed  into  the  coldness  of  midnight. 

Oh  faithless  woman,  oh,  faithless  man!  How  frail  the  memory  of  thy 
binding  vows,  thy  blissful  hours  of  love!  Are  they  forgotten?  Only  the 
record  of  broken  hearts  and  loveless  lives  will  show. 


THE  BRIDE  COMES  TO  YELLOW  SKY 
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I 


The  great  Pullman  was  whirling  onward  with  such  dignity  of  motion 


that  a  glance  from  the  window  seemed  simply  to  prove  that  the  plains 
of  Texas  were  pouring  eastward.  Vast  flats  of  green  grass,  dull-hued 
spaces  of  mesquit  and  cactus,  little  groups  of  frame  houses,  woods  of 
light  and  tender  trees,  all  were  sweeping  into  the  east,  sweeping  over 
the  horizon,  a  precipice. 

A  newly-married  pair  had  boarded  this  train  at  San  Antonio.  The  man's 
face  was  reddened  from  many  days  in  the  wind  and  sun,  and  a  direct 
result  of  his  new  black  clothes  was  that  his  brick-coloured  hands  were 
constantly  performing  in  a  most  conscious  fashion.  From  time  to  time 
he  looked  down  respectfully  at  his  attire.  He  sat  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  like  a  man  waiting  in  a  barber's  shop.  The  glances  he  devoted  to 
other  passengers  were  furtive  and  shy. 

The  bride  was  not  pretty,  nor  was  she  very  young.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  blue  cashmere,  with  small  reservations  of  velvet  here  and  there, 
and  with  steel  buttons  abounding.  She  continually  twisted  her  head 
to  regard  her  puff-sleeves,  very  stiff,  straight,  and  high.  They 
embarrassed  her.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  she  had  cooked,  and  that 
she  expected  to  cook,  dutifully.  The  blushes  caused  by  the  careless 
scrutiny  of  some  passengers  as  she  had  entered  the  car  were  strange 
to  see  upon  this  plain,  under-class  countenance,  which  was  drawn  in 
placid,  almost  emotionless  lines. 

They  were  evidently  very  happy.  "Ever  been  in  a  parlour-car  before?"  he 
asked,  smiling  with  delight. 

"No,"  she  answered;  "I  never  was.  It's  fine,  ain't  it?" 

"Great.  And  then,  after  a  while,  we'll  go  forward  to  the  diner,  and  get 
a  big  lay-out.  Finest  meal  in  the  world.  Charge,  a  dollar." 

"Oh,  do  they?"  cried  the  bride.  "Charge  a  dollar?  Why,  that's  too 
much-for  us--ain't  it,  Jack?" 

"Not  this  trip,  anyhow,"  he  answered  bravely.  "We're  going  to  go  the 
whole  thing." 

Later,  he  explained  to  her  about  the  train.  "You  see,  it's  a  thousand 
miles  from  one  end  of  Texas  to  the  other,  and  this  train  runs  right 
across  it,  and  never  stops  but  four  times." 


He  had  the  pride  of  an  owner.  He  pointed  out  to  her  the  dazzling 


fittings  of  the  coach,  and,  in  truth,  her  eyes  opened  wider  as  she 
contemplated  the  sea-green  figured  velvet,  the  shining  brass,  silver, 
and  glass,  the  wood  that  gleamed  as  darkly  brilliant  as  the  surface 
of  a  pool  of  oil.  At  one  end  a  bronze  figure  sturdily  held  a  support 
for  a  separated  chamber,  and  at  convenient  places  on  the  ceiling  were 
frescoes  in  olive  and  silver. 

To  the  minds  of  the  pair,  their  surroundings  reflected  the  glory  of 
their  marriage  that  morning  in  San  Antonio.  This  was  the  environment 
of  their  new  estate,  and  the  man's  face,  in  particular,  beamed  with 
an  elation  that  made  him  appear  ridiculous  to  the  negro  porter.  This 
individual  at  times  surveyed  them  from  afar  with  an  amused  and  superior 
grin.  On  other  occasions  he  bullied  them  with  skill  in  ways  that  did 
not  make  it  exactly  plain  to  them  that  they  were  being  bullied.  He 
subtly  used  all  the  manners  of  the  most  unconquerable  kind  of  snobbery. 
He  oppressed  them,  but  of  this  oppression  they  had  small  knowledge,  and 
they  speedily  forgot  that  unfrequently  a  number  of  travellers  covered 
them  with  stares  of  derisive  enjoyment.  Historically  there  was  supposed 
to  be  something  infinitely  humorous  in  their  situation. 

"We  are  due  in  Yellow  Sky  at  3.42,"  he  said,  looking  tenderly  into  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  are  we?"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 

To  evince  surprise  at  her  husband's  statement  was  part  of  her  wifely 
amiability.  She  took  from  a  pocket  a  little  silver  watch,  and  as  she 
held  it  before  her,  and  stared  at  it  with  a  frown  of  attention,  the  new 
husband's  face  shone. 

"I  bought  it  in  San  Anton'  from  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  told  her 
gleefully. 

"It's  seventeen  minutes  past  twelve,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  shy  and  clumsy  coquetry. 

A  passenger,  noting  this  play,  grew  excessively  sardonic,  and  winked  at 
himself  in  one  of  the  numerous  mirrors. 

At  last  they  went  to  the  dining-car.  Two  rows  of  negro  waiters  in 
dazzling  white  suits  surveyed  their  entrance  with  the  interest,  and 
also  the  equanimity,  of  men  who  had  been  forewarned.  The  pair  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a  waiter  who  happened  to  feel  pleasure  in  steering  them 


through  their  meal.  He  viewed  them  with  the  manner  of  a  fatherly  pilot, 
his  countenance  radiant  with  benevolence.  The  patronage  entwined  with 
the  ordinary  deference  was  not  palpable  to  them.  And  yet  as  they 
returned  to  their  coach  they  showed  in  their  faces  a  sense  of  escape. 

To  the  left,  miles  down  a  long  purple  slope,  was  a  little  ribbon  of 
mist,  where  moved  the  keening  Rio  Grande.  The  train  was  approaching  it 
at  an  angle,  and  the  apex  was  Yellow  Sky.  Presently  it  was  apparent 
that  as  the  distance  from  Yellow  Sky  grew  shorter,  the  husband  became 
commensurately  restless.  His  brick-red  hands  were  more  insistent  in 
their  prominence.  Occasionally  he  was  even  rather  absent-minded  and  far 
away  when  the  bride  leaned  forward  and  addressed  him. 

As  a  matter  of  truth,  Jack  Potter  was  beginning  to  find  the  shadow  of  a 
deed  weigh  upon  him  like  a  leaden  slab.  He,  the  town-marshal  of  Yellow 
Sky,  a  man  known,  liked,  and  feared  in  his  corner,  a  prominent  person, 
had  gone  to  San  Antonio  to  meet  a  girl  he  believed  he  loved,  and  there, 
after  the  usual  prayers,  had  actually  induced  her  to  marry  him  without 
consulting  Yellow  Sky  for  any  part  of  the  transaction.  He  was  now 
bringing  his  bride  before  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  community. 

Of  course,  people  in  Yellow  Sky  married  as  it  pleased  them  in 
accordance  with  a  general  custom,  but  such  was  Potter's  thought  of  his 
duty  to  his  friends,  or  of  their  idea  of  his  duty,  or  of  an  unspoken 
form  which  does  not  control  men  in  these  matters,  that  he  felt  he  was 
heinous.  He  had  committed  an  extraordinary  crime.  Face  to  face  with 
this  girl  in  San  Antonio,  and  spurred  by  his  sharp  impulse,  he  had  gone 
headlong  over  all  the  social  hedges.  At  San  Antonio  he  was  like  a  man 
hidden  in  the  dark.  A  knife  to  sever  any  friendly  duty,  any  form,  was 
easy  to  his  hand  in  that  remote  city.  But  the  hour  of  Yellow  Sky,  the 
hour  of  daylight,  was  approaching. 

He  knew  full  well  that  his  marriage  was  an  important  thing  to  his 
town.  It  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  burning  of  the  new  hotel.  His 
friends  would  not  forgive  him.  Frequently  he  had  reflected  upon  the 
advisability  of  telling  them  by  telegraph,  but  a  new  cowardice  had  been 
upon  him.  He  feared  to  do  it.  And  now  the  train  was  hurrying  him  toward 
a  scene  of  amazement,  glee,  reproach.  He  glanced  out  of  the  window  at 
the  line  of  haze  swinging  slowly  in  toward  the  train. 

Yellow  Sky  had  a  kind  of  brass  band  which  played  painfully  to  the 
delight  of  the  populace.  He  laughed  without  heart  as  he  thought  of  it. 

If  the  citizens  could  dream  of  his  prospective  arrival  with  his  bride, 


they  would  parade  the  band  at  the  station,  and  escort  them,  amid 
cheers  and  laughing  congratulations,  to  his  adobe  home. 

He  resolved  that  he  would  use  all  the  devices  of  speed  and  plainscraft 
in  making  the  journey  from  the  station  to  his  house.  Once  within  that 
safe  citadel,  he  could  issue  some  sort  of  a  vocal  bulletin,  and  then 
not  go  among  the  citizens  until  they  had  time  to  wear  off  a  little  of 
their  enthusiasm. 

The  bride  looked  anxiously  at  him.  "What's  worrying  you,  Jack?" 

He  laughed  again.  "I'm  not  worrying,  girl.  I'm  only  thinking  of  Yellow 
Sky." 

She  flushed  in  comprehension. 

A  sense  of  mutual  guilt  invaded  their  minds,  and  developed  a  finer 
tenderness.  They  looked  at  each  other  with  eyes  softly  aglow.  But 
Potter  often  laughed  the  same  nervous  laugh.  The  flush  upon  the  bride's 
face  seemed  quite  permanent. 

The  traitor  to  the  feelings  of  Yellow  Sky  narrowly  watched  the  speeding 
landscape. 

"We're  nearly  there,"  he  said. 

Presently  the  porter  came  and  announced  the  proximity  of  Potter's  home. 
He  held  a  brush  in  his  hand,  and,  with  all  his  airy  superiority  gone, 
he  brushed  Potter's  new  clothes,  as  the  latter  slowly  turned  this  way 
and  that  way.  Potter  fumbled  out  a  coin,  and  gave  it  to  the  porter  as 
he  had  seen  others  do.  It  was  a  heavy  and  muscle-bound  business,  as 
that  of  a  man  shoeing  his  first  horse. 

The  porter  took  their  bag,  and,  as  the  train  began  to  slow,  they  moved 
forward  to  the  hooded  platform  of  the  car.  Presently  the  two  engines 
and  their  long  string  of  coaches  rushed  into  the  station  of  Yellow  Sky. 

"They  have  to  take  water  here,"  said  Potter,  from  a  constricted  throat, 
and  in  mournful  cadence  as  one  announcing  death.  Before  the  train 
stopped  his  eye  had  swept  the  length  of  the  platform,  and  he  was  glad 
and  astonished  to  see  there  was  no  one  upon  it  but  the  station-agent, 
who,  with  a  slightly  hurried  and  anxious  air,  was  walking  toward  the 
water-tanks.  When  the  train  had  halted,  the  porter  alighted  first  and 


placed  in  position  a  little  temporary  step. 


"Come  on,  girl,"  said  Potter,  hoarsely. 

As  he  helped  her  down,  they  each  laughed  on  a  false  note.  He  took  the 
bag  from  the  negro,  and  bade  his  wife  cling  to  his  arm.  As  they  slunk 
rapidly  away,  his  hang-dog  glance  perceived  that  they  were  unloading 
the  two  trunks,  and  also  that  the  station-agent,  far  ahead,  near  the 
baggage-car,  had  turned,  and  was  running  toward  him,  making  gestures. 
He  laughed,  and  groaned  as  he  laughed,  when  he  noted  the  first  effect 
of  his  marital  bliss  upon  Yellow  Sky.  He  gripped  his  wife's  arm  firmly 
to  his  side,  and  they  fled.  Behind  them  the  porter  stood  chuckling 
fatuously. 


The  California  Express  on  the  Southron  Railway  was  due  at  Yellow  Sky 
in  twenty-one  minutes.  There  were  six  men  at  the  bar  of  the  Weary 
Gentleman  saloon.  One  was  a  drummer,  who  talked  a  great  deal  and 
rapidly;  three  were  Texans,  who  did  not  care  to  talk  at  that  time; 
and  two  were  Mexican  sheep-herders,  who  did  not  talk  as  a  general 
practice  in  the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon.  The  bar-keeper's  dog  lay  on  the 
board-walk  that  crossed  in  front  of  the  door.  His  head  was  on  his  paws, 
and  he  glanced  drowsily  here  and  there  with  the  constant  vigilance  of 
a  dog  that  is  kicked  on  occasion.  Across  the  sandy  street  were  some 
vivid  green  grass  plots,  so  wonderful  in  appearance  amid  the  sands  that 
burned  near  them  in  a  blazing  sun,  that  they  caused  a  doubt  in  the 
mind.  They  exactly  resembled  the  grass-mats  used  to  represent  lawns  on 
the  stage.  At  the  cooler  end  of  the  railway-station  a  man  without  a 
coat  sat  in  a  tilted  chair  and  smoked  his  pipe.  The  fresh-cut  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  circled  near  the  town,  and  there  could  be  seen  beyond  it 
a  great  plum-coloured  plain  of  mesquit. 

Save  for  the  busy  drummer  and  his  companions  in  the  saloon,  Yellow  Sky 
was  dozing.  The  new-comer  leaned  gracefully  upon  the  bar,  and  recited 
many  tales  with  the  confidence  of  a  bard  who  has  come  upon  a  new  field. 

"And  at  the  moment  that  the  old  man  fell  down-stairs,  with  the  bureau 
in  his  arms,  the  old  woman  was  coming  up  with  two  scuttles  of  coal, 
and,  of  course — " 


The  drummer's  tale  was  interrupted  by  a  young  man  who  suddenly  appeared 


in  the  open  door.  He  cried-- 


"Scratchy  Wilson's  drunk,  and  has  turned  loose  with  both  hands." 

The  two  Mexicans  at  once  set  down  their  glasses,  and  faded  out  of  the 
rear  entrance  of  the  saloon. 

The  drummer,  innocent  and  jocular,  answered-- 

"All  right,  old  man.  S'pose  he  has.  Come  and  have  a  drink,  anyhow." 

But  the  information  had  made  such  an  obvious  cleft  in  every  skull  in 
the  room,  that  the  drummer  was  obliged  to  see  its  importance.  All  had 
become  instantly  morose. 

"Say,"  said  he,  mystified,  "what  is  this?" 

His  three  companions  made  the  introductory  gesture  of  eloquent  speech, 
but  the  young  man  at  the  door  forestalled  them. 

"It  means,  my  friend,"  he  answered,  as  he  came  into  the  saloon,  "that 
for  the  next  two  hours  this  town  won't  be  a  health  resort." 

The  bar-keeper  went  to  the  door,  and  locked  and  barred  it.  Reaching 
out  of  the  window,  he  pulled  in  heavy  wooden  shutters  and  barred  them. 
Immediately  a  solemn,  chapel-like  gloom  was  upon  the  place.  The  drummer 
was  looking  from  one  to  another. 

"But  say,"  he  cried,  "what  is  this,  anyhow?  You  don't  mean  there  is 
going  to  be  a  gun-fight?" 

"Don't  know  whether  there'll  be  a  fight  or  not,"  answered  one  man 
grimly.  "But  there'll  be  some  shootin'--some  good  shootin'." 

The  young  man  who  had  warned  them  waved  his  hand.  "Oh,  there'll  be  a 
fight,  fast  enough,  if  any  one  wants  it.  Anybody  can  get  a  fight  out 
there  in  the  street.  There's  a  fight  just  waiting." 

The  drummer  seemed  to  be  swayed  between  the  interest  of  a  foreigner, 
and  a  perception  of  personal  danger. 


'What  did  you  say  his  name  was?"  he  asked. 


'Scratchy  Wilson,"  they  answered  in  chorus. 


"And  will  he  kill  anybody?  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Does  this  happen 
often?  Does  he  rampage  round  like  this  once  a  week  or  so?  Can  he  break 
in  that  door?" 

"No,  he  can't  break  down  that  door,"  replied  the  bar-keeper.  "He's 
tried  it  three  times.  But  when  he  comes  you'd  better  lay  down  on  the 
floor,  stranger.  He's  dead  sure  to  shoot  at  it,  and  a  bullet  may  come 
through." 

Thereafter  the  drummer  kept  a  strict  eye  on  the  door.  The  time  had  not 
yet  been  called  for  him  to  hug  the  floor,  but  as  a  minor  precaution  he 
sidled  near  to  the  wall. 

"Will  he  kill  anybody?"  he  said  again. 

The  men  laughed  low  and  scornfully  at  the  question. 

"He's  out  to  shoot,  and  he's  out  for  trouble.  Don't  see  any  good  in 
experimentin'  with  him." 

"But  what  do  you  do  in  a  case  like  this?  What  do  you  do?" 

A  man  responded--"Why,  he  and  Jack  Potter — " 

But,  in  chorus,  the  other  men  interrupted--"Jack  Potter's  in  San 
Anton'." 

"Well,  who  is  he?  What's  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Oh,  he's  the  town-marshal.  He  goes  out  and  fights  Scratchy  when  he 
gets  on  one  of  these  tears." 

"Whow!"  said  the  drummer,  mopping  his  brow.  "Nice  job  he's  got." 

The  voices  had  toned  away  to  mere  whisperings.  The  drummer  wished  to 
ask  further  questions,  which  were  born  of  an  increasing  anxiety  and 
bewilderment,  but  when  he  attempted  them,  the  men  merely  looked  at  him 
in  irritation,  and  motioned  him  to  remain  silent.  A  tense  waiting  hush 
was  upon  them.  In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  room  their  eyes  shone  as 
they  listened  for  sounds  from  the  street.  One  man  made  three  gestures 
at  the  bar-keeper,  and  the  latter,  moving  like  a  ghost,  handed  him  a 


glass  and  a  bottle.  The  man  poured  a  full  glass  of  whisky,  and  set  down 
the  bottle  noiselessly.  He  gulped  the  whisky  in  a  swallow,  and  turned 
again  toward  the  door  in  immovable  silence.  The  drummer  saw  that  the 
bar-keeper,  without  a  sound,  had  taken  a  Winchester  from  beneath  the 
bar.  Later,  he  saw  this  individual  beckoning  to  him,  so  he  tip-toed 
across  the  room. 

"You  better  come  with  me  back  of  the  bar." 

"No,  thanks,"  said  the  drummer,  perspiring.  "I'd  rather  be  where  I  can 
make  a  break  for  the  back-door." 

Whereupon  the  man  of  bottles  made  a  kindly  but  peremptory  gesture. 
The  drummer  obeyed  it,  and  finding  himself  seated  on  a  box,  with  his 
head  below  the  level  of  the  bar,  balm  was  laid  upon  his  soul  at  sight 
of  various  zinc  and  copper  fittings  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  plate 
armour.  The  bar-keeper  took  a  seat  comfortably  upon  an  adjacent  box. 

"You  see,"  he  whispered,  "this  here  Scratchy  Wilson  is  a  wonder  with  a 
gun--a  perfect  wonder--and  when  he  goes  on  the  war-trail,  we  hunt  our 
holes--naturally.  He's  about  the  last  one  of  the  old  gang  that  used 
to  hang  out  along  the  river  here.  He's  a  terror  when  he's  drunk.  When 
he's  sober  he's  all  right-kind  of  simple-wouldn't  hurt  a  fly-nicest 
fellow  in  town.  But  when  he's  drunk-whoo!" 

There  were  periods  of  stillness. 

"I  wish  Jack  Potter  was  back  from  San  Anton',"  said  the  bar-keeper.  "He 
shot  Wilson  up  once-in  the  leg-and  he  would  sail  in  and  pull  out  the 
kinks  in  this  thing." 

Presently  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  sound  of  a  shot,  followed 
by  three  wild  yells.  It  instantly  removed  a  bond  from  the  men  in  the 
darkened  saloon.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet.  They  looked  at  each 
other. 

"Here  he  comes,"  they  said. 


A  man  in  a  maroon-coloured  flannel  shirt,  which  had  been  purchased  for 
purposes  of  decoration,  and  made,  principally,  by  some  Jewish  women 


on  the  east  side  of  New  York,  rounded  a  corner  and  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  main  street  of  Yellow  Sky.  In  either  hand  the  man  held 
a  long,  heavy  blue-black  revolver.  Often  he  yelled,  and  these  cries 
rang  through  a  semblance  of  a  deserted  village,  shrilly  flying  over 
the  roofs  in  a  volume  that  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  the  ordinary 
vocal  strength  of  a  man.  It  was  as  if  the  surrounding  stillness  formed 
the  arch  of  a  tomb  over  him.  These  cries  of  ferocious  challenge  rang 
against  walls  of  silence.  And  his  boots  had  red  tops  with  gilded 
imprints,  of  the  kind  beloved  in  winter  by  little  sledging  boys  on  the 
hillsides  of  New  England. 

The  man's  face  flamed  in  a  rage  begot  of  whisky.  His  eyes,  rolling  and 
yet  keen  for  ambush,  hunted  the  still  door-ways  and  windows.  He  walked 
with  the  creeping  movement  of  the  midnight  cat.  As  it  occurred  to  him, 
he  roared  menacing  information.  The  long  revolvers  in  his  hands  were 
as  easy  as  straws;  they  were  moved  with  an  electric  swiftness.  The 
little  fingers  of  each  hand  played  sometimes  in  a  musician's  way.  Plain 
from  the  low  collar  of  the  shirt,  the  cords  of  his  neck  straightened 
and  sank  as  passion  moved  him.  The  only  sounds  were  his  terrible 
invitations.  The  calm  adobes  preserved  their  demeanour  at  the  passing 
of  this  small  thing  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

There  was  no  offer  of  fight--no  offer  of  fight.  The  man  called  to  the 
sky.  There  were  no  attractions.  He  bellowed  and  fumed  and  swayed  his 
revolver  here  and  everywhere. 

The  dog  of  the  bar-keeper  of  the  Weary  Gentleman  saloon  had  not 
appreciated  the  advance  of  events.  He  yet  lay  dozing  in  front  of  his 
master's  door.  At  sight  of  the  dog,  the  man  paused  and  raised  his 
revolver  humorously.  At  sight  of  the  man,  the  dog  sprang  up  and  walked 
diagonally  away,  with  a  sullen  head  and  growling.  The  man  yelled, 
and  the  dog  broke  into  a  gallop.  As  it  was  about  to  enter  an  alley, 
there  was  a  loud  noise,  a  whistling,  and  something  spat  the  ground 
directly  before  it.  The  dog  screamed,  and,  wheeling  in  terror,  galloped 
headlong  in  a  new  direction.  Again  there  was  a  noise,  a  whistling,  and 
sand  was  kicked  viciously  before  it.  Fear-stricken,  the  dog  turned  and 
flurried  like  an  animal  in  a  pen.  The  man  stood  laughing,  his  weapons 
at  his  hips. 

Ultimately  the  man  was  attracted  by  the  closed  door  of  the  Weary 
Gentleman  saloon.  He  went  to  it,  and,  hammering  with  a  revolver, 
demanded  drink. 


The  door  remaining  imperturbable,  he  picked  a  bit  of  paper  from  the 
walk,  and  nailed  it  to  the  framework  with  a  knife.  He  then  turned  his 
back  contemptuously  upon  this  popular  resort,  and,  walking  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  spinning  there  on  his  heel  quickly  and 
lithely,  fired  at  the  bit  of  paper.  He  missed  it  by  a  half-inch.  He 
swore  at  himself,  and  went  away.  Later,  he  comfortably  fusiladed  the 
windows  of  his  most  intimate  friend.  The  man  was  playing  with  this 
town.  It  was  a  toy  for  him. 

But  still  there  was  no  offer  of  fight.  The  name  of  Jack  Potter,  his 
ancient  antagonist,  entered  his  mind,  and  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  glad  thing  if  he  should  go  to  Potter's  house,  and,  by  bombardment, 
induce  him  to  come  out  and  fight.  He  moved  in  the  direction  of  his 
desire,  chanting  Apache  scalp  music. 

When  he  arrived  at  it,  Potter's  house  presented  the  same  still,  calm 
front  as  had  the  other  adobes.  Taking  up  a  strategic  position,  the 
man  howled  a  challenge.  But  this  house  regarded  him  as  might  a  great 
stone  god.  It  gave  no  sign.  After  a  decent  wait,  the  man  howled  further 
challenges,  mingling  with  them  wonderful  epithets. 

Presently  there  came  the  spectacle  of  a  man  churning  himself  into 
deepest  rage  over  the  immobility  of  a  house.  He  fumed  at  it  as  the 
winter  wind  attacks  a  prairie  cabin  in  the  north.  To  the  distance  there 
should  have  gone  the  sound  of  a  tumult  like  the  fighting  of  two  hundred 
Mexicans.  As  necessity  bade  him,  he  paused  for  breath  or  to  reload  his 
revolvers. 


IV 

Potter  and  his  bride  walked  sheepishly  and  with  speed.  Sometimes  they 
laughed  together  shamefacedly  and  low. 

"Next  corner,  dear,"  he  said  finally. 

They  put  forth  the  efforts  of  a  pair  walking  bowed  against  a  strong 
wind.  Potter  was  about  to  raise  a  finger  to  point  the  first  appearance 
of  the  new  home,  when,  as  they  circled  the  corner,  they  came  face  to 
face  with  a  man  in  a  maroon-coloured  shirt,  who  was  feverishly  pushing 
cartridges  into  a  large  revolver.  Upon  the  instant  the  man  dropped  this 
revolver  to  the  ground,  and,  like  lightning,  whipped  another  from  its 
holster.  The  second  weapon  was  aimed  at  the  bridegroom's  chest. 


There  was  a  silence.  Potter's  mouth  seemed  to  be  merely  a  grave  for  his 
tongue.  He  exhibited  an  instinct  to  at  once  loosen  his  arm  from  the 
woman's  grip,  and  he  dropped  the  bag  to  the  sand.  As  for  the  bride,  her 
face  had  gone  as  yellow  as  old  cloth.  She  was  a  slave  to  hideous  rites, 
gazing  at  the  apparitional  snake. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other  at  a  distance  of  three  paces.  He  of  the 
revolver  smiled  with  a  new  and  quiet  ferocity.  "Tried  to  sneak  up  on 
me!"  he  said.  "Tried  to  sneak  up  on  me!"  His  eyes  grew  more  baleful.  As 
Potter  made  a  slight  movement,  the  man  thrust  his  revolver  venomously 
forward.  "No;  don't  you  do  it,  Jack  Potter.  Don't  you  move  a  finger 
towards  a  gun  just  yet.  Don't  you  move  an  eyelash.  The  time  has  come 
for  me  to  settle  with  you,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it  my  own  way,  and  loaf 
along  with  no  interferin'.  So  if  you  don't  want  a  gun  bent  on  you,  just 
mind  what  I  tell  you." 

Potter  looked  at  his  enemy.  "I  ain't  got  a  gun  on  me,  Scratchy,"  he 
said.  "Honest,  I  ain't."  He  was  stiffening  and  steadying,  but  yet 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  mind  a  vision  of  the  Pullman  floated--the 
sea-green  figured  velvet,  the  shining  brass,  silver,  and  glass,  the 
wood  that  gleamed  as  darkly  brilliant  as  the  surface  of  a  pool  of 
oil-all  the  glory  of  their  marriage,  the  environment  of  the  new  estate. 

"You  know  I  fight  when  it  comes  to  fighting,  Scratchy  Wilson,  but  I 
ain't  got  a  gun  on  me.  You'll  have  to  do  all  the  shootin'  yourself." 

His  enemy's  face  went  livid.  He  stepped  forward,  and  lashed  his  weapon 
to  and  fro  before  Potter's  chest. 

"Don't  you  tell  me  you  ain't  got  no  gun  on  you,  you  whelp.  Don't  tell 
me  no  lie  like  that.  There  ain't  a  man  in  Texas  ever  seen  you  without 
no  gun.  Don't  take  me  for  no  kid." 

His  eyes  blazed  with  light  and  his  throat  worked  like  a  pump. 

"I  ain't  takin'  you  for  no  kid,"  answered  Potter.  His  heels  had  not 
moved  an  inch  backward.  "I'm  takin'  you  for  a  —  fool.  I  tell  you  I 
ain't  got  a  gun,  and  I  ain't.  If  you're  goin'  to  shoot  me  up,  you'd 
better  begin  now.  You'll  never  get  a  chance  like  this  again." 


So  much  enforced  reasoning  had  told  on  Wilson's  rage.  He  was  calmer. 


"If  you  ain't  got  a  gun,  why  ain't  you  got  a  gun?"  he  sneered.  "Been  to 
Sunday  school?" 

"I  ain't  got  a  gun  because  I've  just  come  from  San  Anton'  with  my  wife. 
I'm  married,"  said  Potter.  "And  if  I'd  thought  there  was  going  to  be 
any  galoots  like  you  prowling  around  when  I  brought  my  wife  home,  I'd 
had  a  gun,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"Married!"  said  Scratchy,  not  at  all  comprehending. 

"Yes,  married!  I'm  married,"  said  Potter,  distinctly. 

"Married!"  said  Scratchy;  seeming  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
drooping  drowning  woman  at  the  other  man's  side.  "No!"  he  said.  He 
was  like  a  creature  allowed  a  glimpse  of  another  world.  He  moved  a 
pace  backward,  and  his  arm  with  the  revolver  dropped  to  his  side.  "Is 
this— is  this  the  lady?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  lady,"  answered  Potter. 

There  was  another  period  of  silence. 

"Well,"  said  Wilson  at  last,  slowly,  "I  s'pose  it's  all  off  now?" 

"It's  all  off  if  you  say  so,  Scratchy.  You  know  I  didn't  make  the 
trouble." 

Potter  lifted  his  valise. 

"Well,  I  'low  it's  off,  Jack,"  said  Wilson.  He  was  looking  at  the 
ground.  "Married!"  He  was  not  a  student  of  chivalry;  it  was  merely  that 
in  the  presence  of  this  foreign  condition  he  was  a  simple  child  of  the 
earlier  plains.  He  picked  up  his  starboard  revolver,  and  placing  both 
weapons  in  their  holsters,  he  went  away.  His  feet  made  funnel-shaped 
tracks  in  the  heavy  sand. 
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